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Country Correspondents 
And Unemployment Compensation 


By Fred E. Merwin and Frank B. Hutchinson 


Dr. Merwin is director of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers University. Professor Hutchin- 
son, a member of the Department staff, is also 
executive secretary of the New Jersey Press As- 


ONTACT between newspapers 
and federal and state adminis- 
trative agencies has sharply in- 
creased in the last five years despite 
vigorous efforts on the part of pub- 
lishers to fend off “bureaucratic en- 
croachment” by reliance on the 
freedom of press clause in the Bill 
of Rights.* 
1 William F. Swindler, “The Press and 
Its Relation to Administrative Law,” Jovr- 


NALISM QUARTERLY, 18:3 Sept., 1941, pp. 
256-262. 


A review of newspaper adminis- 
trative law reveals that in a major- 
ity of instances administrative ad- 
judication has resulted from the 
business, labor and advertising poli- 
cies of the daily press. This is logical 
because the larger the newspaper 
the greater the degree of industriali- 
zation which, in turn, is the basic 
factor behind the almost grandiose 
enlargement of public administra- 
tion in the last decade. 
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The entire picture, however, is not 
being sketched in terms of daily 
newspaper o per ating procedures. 
The weekly press increasingly shares 
a part, particularly in the fields of 
unemployment compensation and 
wages and hours. One of the pri- 
mary issues apparently is whether 
the hundreds of small community 
papers come within the purview of 
the contemporary social measures 
just now receiving executive force 
through the activities of administra- 
tive agencies. One of the basic deter- 
minants is the number of employees; 
a second concerns the nature of the 
duties of these employees. 

A ruling handed down September 
25, 1941, by the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of New 
Jersey offers a concrete illustration 
of one source of contact between the 
weekly and the administrative arm, 
namely, the status as employees of 
country or rural correspondents un- 
der state unemployment insurance 
laws. The question in issue in this 
decision was this: Are the space rate 
contributors (correspondents) of the 
Monmouth (N.J.) Democrat in em- 
ployment within the purview of the 
New Jersey unemployment compen- 
sation act? 

The commission held as follows: 

Under the facts developed, the con- 
tributors are not in employment. The 
moneys paid by the Monmouth Demo- 
crat constitute payments for the right 
to use the production of the contribu- 
tor. There is nothing in the arrange- 
ment between the newspaper and the 
contributor stipulating for the per- 
formance of personal “services” by the 
latter to the former. 

The question of “employment, 
therefore, whether for remuneration 
or under contract of hire, does not 


arise and the Monmouth Democrat is 
not liable for contributions under the 


” 
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provisions of the unemployment com- 
pensation law. 


Back of this question was this 
practical issue for the community 
newspaper publisher: according to 
the New Jersey statute (similar to 
those of many states) a plant with 
eight or more employees is subject 
to the unemployment insurance law. 
Immediately the question arises as 
to what is an employee under the 
act. If every person receiving re- 
muneration from a weekly is an em- 
ployee, a plant with two full-time 
employees and ten correspondents 
would have to conform to the act; 
but a larger office with five full-time 
workers and only two correspon- 
dents would not be affected. 

The New Jersey case was not the 
first involving the status of rural 
correspondents. The question has 
been argued ever since passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. It 
does represent, however, one of the 
few instances in which the issue has 
been argued through on appeal for 
a formal ruling from the administra- 
tive agency. The subsequent ruling 
represents the limit of administra- 
tive action; judicial interpretation 
will be next. 


HE issue in New Jersey came 

before the unemployment com- 
mission for formal decision as the 
final link in the following chain of 
circumstances: 

Early in the spring of 1940 Miss 
Elizabeth B. Yard, manager of the 
Monmouth Democrat, weekly news- 
paper published at Freehold with a 
circulation of 1,000 and a payroll of 
five regular employes, laid off a lino- 
type operator. The latter immedi- 
ately applied to the commission for 
unemployment compensation only 


ll | 
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to learn that the Democrat had not 
been making the contributions re- 
quired of firms under the act. 

A field inspector from the com- 
mission visited the Democrat, and 
after inspecting plant and books, re- 
ported back to the commission that 
the weekly was under the act be- 
cause it had, in addition to five reg- 
ular employees, five women living in 
various towns surrounding Freehold 
as space rate contributors. These lat- 
ter received 5 cents per inch for 
whatever material the Democrat 
printed from the correspé6ndence 
which they submitted. An executive 
ruling was then issued by the com- 
mission ordering the Democrat to 
comply with the law because it had 
ten employees. 

Miss Yard protested the informal 
ruling and served notice that she 
would file formal appeal. At this 
point, the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion stepped in to achieve for the 
first time a test applicable to Jersey 
newspapers of what the state legisla- 
ture had in mind when it defined an 
employee (thereby upsetting the old 
common law master-servant doc- 
trine) in Section 19 of the unem- 
ployment compensation law, enacted 
in 1936. The legislators, in drafting 
this piece of modern social security 
legislation, sought to extend maxi- 
mum protection from a standpoint 
of types of employees affected. Sec- 
tion 19 (6) provides that 

services performed by an individual 

for remuneration shall be deemed to 

be employment subject to this act un- 
less and until it is shown to the satis- 

faction of the commission that: (a) 

such individual has been and will con- 

tinue to be free from control or direc- 
tion over the performance of such 
services, both under his contract of 


service and in fact; and (b) such 
service is either outside the 
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course of the business for which such 

service is performed, or that such serv- 

ice is performed outside of all the 
places of business of the enterprise for 
which such service is performed; and 

(c) such individual is customarily en- 

gaged in an independently established 

trade, occupation, profession or busi- 
ness.” 

When the formal hearing was 
called by the commission on May 
26, 1941, these were the opposing 
arguments: 

The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission’s legal counsel held 
that country correspondents are em- 
ployees under the law because it is 
impossible for any newspaper pub- 
lisher to successfully maintain that 
the activities of such persons satisfy 
the three tests of Section 19. The 
Commission also argued that the 
legislature, in writing the act, sought 
to protect all individuals thrown out 
of work and that this applied to 
those engaged in all types of labor 
for hire. 

In seeking to prove country cor- 
respondents exempt, the press asso- 
ciation relied on both an indepen- 
dent contractor relationship and a 
vendor -vendee relationship argu- 
ment. 

Newspapers, it was shown, have 
many types of correspondents who 
report news from their areas. There 
is no attempt on the part of the 
newspaper to control these corres- 
pondents, either in manner of re- 
porting or in what shall be covered. 
Newspapers do not treat such cor- 

2In one of the first court tests invol 
definition of an employee under this 
the New Jersey supreme court held that 
tests a, b and c are cumulative and not 
disjunctive, and that the conditions of all 
three must be satisfied before an_ indi- 
vidual who personal service 


the provisions of the 
Brush Co., 124 N.J.L., 487. 
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respondents as employees. The pay 
is low, contact with the newspaper 
rare. Usually, country correspon- 
dents have other occupations—stu- 
dent, housewife, clerk and so forth. 

The press association then argued 
that country correspondents were 
not covered by the law for two rea- 
sons: (1) They are without control 
or direction, and are not employees 
but independent contractors, and 
(2) country correspondents are in 
the same position as the writer who 
writes an article for a magazine and 
sells it, or a series of articles, or the 
author who writes a book or series 
of books for a publisher. 

The nature of the New Jersey 
law, which was apparently designed 
to include all personal services ex- 
cept for specific exemptions such as 
those in agriculture, made it a_near 
impossibility for the commission to 
find correspondents independent 
contractors. It could not be guided 
by common law definitions of inde- 
pendent contractor relationships be- 
cause the New Jersey unemploy- 
ment compensation law sets up its 
own tests for employment under the 
act. The law, as set forth above, pro- 
vides that anyone rendering a per- 
sonal service for remuneration must 
be able to meet tests a, b and c, or 
he is an employee under the act. 
These three tests are: first, the cor- 
respondent must be free from con- 
trol or direction; two, the correspon- 
dent must perform a service outside 
of the newspaper, or services per- 
formed must be outside the usual 
course of the newspaper business; 
three, it must be shown that the 
correspondent is engaged in an inde- 
pendently established trade, occupa- 
tion, profession or business. 

It was quite easy to show a lack 
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of control or direction of country 
correspondents, and thus meet the 
first test. The second test was even 
easier to mect, for nearly all corres- 
pondents write their news letters 
outside of the newspaper office. 
Meeting the third test was a dif- 
ferent matter. Chief counsel for the 
commission had ruled that being es- 
tablished in an independent trade, 
occupation, profession or business 
meant that the correspondent must 
actually be a news service, and 
pointed out that it was impossible 
for the correspondent to meet this 
test if the correspondent was sup- 
plying news for only one paper. The 
commission’s legal department re- 
fused to accept an interpretation 
that a housewife was actually en- 
gaged in the independent business of 
being a housewife. Chief counsel 
pointed out that, to qualify for ex- 
emption under this test, the newspa- 
per would have to establish the fact 
that the news contributor was actu- 
ally in an independent business of 
supplying news for newspapers. 
Meeting this test involved reliance 
on the vendor-vendee doctrine and 
as a result the commission appears 
to have classified country news let- 
ters as “merchandise” rather than as 
service performed by the correspon- 
dent. Although this is not stated in 
so many words it seems a reasonable 
interpretation. For instance, the 
commission says, “The money paid 
by the Monmouth Democrat consti- 
tutes payment for the right to use 
the production of the contributor.” 
Further: “There is nothing in the 
arrangement between the newspaper 
and the contributor stipulating for 
the performance of personal ‘serv- 
ices’ by the latter to the former.” 
The vendor -vendee relationship 
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between the newspaper publisher 
and the country correspondent 
seems even more conclusively estab- 
lished in this decision by the con- 
cluding paragraph: 


The question of “employment,” 
therefore, whether for remuneration 
or under contract of hire, does not 
arise and the Monmouth Democrat 
is not liable for contributions under 
the provisions of the unemployment 
compensation law. It is also to be 
further noted in this decision that 
there is no attempt to exempt corres- 
pondents from the effect of the law 
under the argument of an independent 
contractor relationship. 


One of the factors explaining a 
favorable decision was the fact that 
the commission would have to show 
justification for rulings which re- 
quire the newspaper and the corres- 
pondents to make contributions to 
the unemployment compensation 
fund without any possibility of the 
correspondents’ receiving benefits. 
The New Jersey law provides that 
no one is eligible for benefits unless 
he has, during the previous year, 
earned $80. It was brought out that 
not one of the five correspondents of 
the Monmouth Democrat had re- 
ceived that much in payment for 
contributions. 


N THE enforcement and applica- 

tion of unemployment compensa- 
tion acts most states find themselves 
in this same embarrassing position 
when it comes to applying the law 
to country correspondents. “Under a 
few of the state laws he must have 
had a certain number of weeks of 
employment during the year or two 
before he lost his job. Under all the 
other laws, he must have earned a 
certain amount of wages during that 
time; this is expressed as a certain 
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number of times a weekly benefit 
amount to which he is entitled or as 
a flat amount of wages, such as $100 
or $200.” * 

Thus, the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission found itself 
forced either to rule that correspon- 
dents must contribute to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund with- 
out any hope of sharing in bene- 
fits, or find a way to exempt them- 
selves from the purview of the act. 
The broad wording of the law in its 
definition of what constitutes an 
employee made it nearly impossible 
to exempt correspondents on the 
basis of an independent contractor- 
ship, so the commission turned to 
the argument of a vendor-vendee 
relationship to escape an untenable 
position. 

If this decision is upheld in court, 
results will be broad and varied. 

If the news letter written by a 
typical country correspondent for a 
weekly newspaper is merchandise 
which he sells to the newspaper, it 
is difficult to see why the same 
vendor-vendee relationship does not 
apply to the well-paid space writer 
for a metropolitan daily newspaper. 
If news is merchandise which is pro- 
duced and sold it is difficult to see 
how the place of production could 
change the situation. Under this in- 
terpretation it is a short step to 
show that a reporter who writes on 
space rates is not an employee, but 
rather the manufacturer of a prod- 
uct which he sells to the newspaper. 
It is difficult to see how the fact 
that the purchaser owns the tools 
and the place of manufacture neces- 

%“Unemployment Compensation, Some 
Questions and Answers,” Federal Social 


Security Board. United States Government 
Printing Office (Washington, 1940). 
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sarily changes that situation. In the 
defense program there are many 
cases in which the government fur- 
nishes the factory and the tools and 
purchases the product from the job- 
ber. 

Under a purchaser agreement the 
newspaper has a measure of control 
which might not be possible under 
an independent contractor relation- 
ship. For instance, it can set definite 
deadlines for delivery of the mer- 
chandise much as a person might 
enter into a purchase agreement 
whereby he would receive a load of 
coal every Tuesday morning at 9 
o'clock. In addition, the newspaper 
might be able to set up a certain 
specification for the merchandise 
which, if not met, would terminate 
the agreement. If news is merchan- 
dise, the specifications for purchase 
could easily cover both quality and 
quantity. 

In the case of larger newspapers, 
it might enable the purchaser of the 
merchandise to supply a contributor 
with office and telephone and pos- 
sibly a car. Under the independent 
contractor relationship these factors 
have been taken as evidence of em- 
ployment. 

Should this decision be upset in 
a court test the result, so far as New 
Jersey is concerned, would be equal- 
ly important, and extremely expen- 
sive for newspapers. 

The New Jersey statute, like the 
laws in other states, provides heavy 
penalties for failure to comply. Vio- 
lation makes a newspaper liable to 
a penalty of $1 a day for each day 
it fails to comply. In addition, the 
publisher must pay all back contri- 
butions with 12 per cent interest a 
year. Not only must he pay his own 
share of the contribution, amount- 
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ing to 2.7 per cent of the payroll, 
but he must also pay the 1 per cent 
he failed to collect from his em- 
ployees. The law provides that no 
employer can assess the employee 
his 1 per cent contribution beyond 
one payroll period.‘ 

In the case of the weekly news- 
paper, the necessity to pay accumu- 
lated contributions and penalties 
would be hard to meet. The New 
Jersey law provides that employers 
with fewer than eight employees do 
not come under the act. The aver- 
age Jersey weekly has fewer than 
eight employees, when correspon- 
dents are not counted, and for that 
reason is not now making contribu- 
tions for linotype operators, printers 
and office help, so a reversal of this 
decision and a court ruling placing 
correspondents under the purview of 
the law would leave the weekly 
newspaper with a heavy lien against 
its business, and, in some cases, 
might force the newspaper out of 
existence. 

A result of the decision works to 
the advantage of the Commission, 
since the expense of handling the 
bookkeeping on contributions of 
country correspondents usually is 
greater than the amount of the con- 
tributions. In states that have sales 
tax, as was the case in New Jersey 
until it was repealed, newspapers 
had taken the position that corres- 
pondence was not merchandise and 
therefore not taxable. Should the 
court uphold the decision and the 
sales tax be re-enacted, it is difficult 
to see how newspapers could escape 
payment of a merchandise sales tax 
on payment for news. 


4Title 48: Chapter 21, Section 14, New 
Jersey Unemployment Compensation Act. 
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FFECTIVE support was mar- 
shalled by the press association 
from formal and informal decisions, 
rulings and opinions on the status of 
rural correspondents from both fed- 
eral and state agencies. 

The federal Social Security Act is 
the parent measure of state unem- 
ployment compensation laws. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in a 
bulletin dated March 1, 1937 (XVI- 
9-8572, S.S.T. 105), gave the follow- 
ing interpretation of the status of 
country correspondents under Socia! 
Security: 

Sections 811 (b) and 907 (c) of the 
Social Security Act provide that the 
term “employment” means any serv- 
ice, of whatever nature, performed 
within the United States by an em- 
ployee for his employer with certain 
exceptions not here material. Article 3 
of Regulation 91, applicable to Title 
VIII of the act, and article 205 of 
Regulation 90, applicable to Title IX, 
provide that an individual is in the 
employ of another within the meaning 
of the Act if he performs services in 
any employment as defined in sections 
811 (b) and 907 (c), respectively. 
These articles further provide that the 
relationship between the individual 
who performs such services and the 
person for whom such services are 
rendered, must, as to those services, 
be the legal relationship of employer 
and employee. 

Inasmuch as the M newspaper ex- 
ercises no control over its “country 
correspondents” as to the hours which 
must be devoted to their work, the 
subject matter of items furnished by 
them, or the manner in which their 
work is performed, it is held that the 
relationship of employer and employee 
does not exist between the publisher 
and its country correspondents, and 
that such correspondents are not en- 
gaged in an “employment” within the 
meaning of Section 811 (b), Title 
VIII, and section 907 (c), Title IX, 
of the Social Security Act. 


The Indiana Unemployment 
Commission, in a case somewhat 
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similar to the one under review here, 
issued a formal ruling on October 
18, 1939, as follows: 


Inasmuch as the owner of a news- 
paper exercises no control over its 
country correspondents as to the hours 
which must be devoted to their work, 
the subject matter of items furnished 
by them, or the manner in which their 
work is performed, it is held that the 
relationship of employer and employee 
does not exist between the publisher 
and its country correspondents, and 
that such correspondents are not en- 
gaged in employment within the 
meaning of the Indiana unemploy- 
ment compensation law. Delbert Rey- 
nolds v. Monon News. 


This ruling and the one just 
promulgated in New Jersey consti- 
tute virtually the only formal deci- 
sion available on the employee- 
status of the 250,000 rural corres- 
pondents. Several other states, how- 
ever, have achieved various types 
of administrative rulings and opin- 
ions which substantially agree in 
results with the New Jersey and In- 
diana examples. Some of these fol- 
low: 


OREGON—Newspaper correspond- 
ents, commonly known as country or 
special correspondents, who are not 
employed full time by the newspapers 
but are paid only for the news items 
which are accepted and published by 
the newspaper, shall not be considered 
employees under the law. Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission rul- 
ing, February 11, 1936. 

NEW YORK — Newspaper corres- 
pondents who contribute occasional 
news items at a stipulated remunera- 
tion, but whose time and effort are 
not subject to control, are not con- 
sidered employees of the newspaper. 
New York Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division, Official Interpretation 
208.5. 

WASHINGTON—This division will 
not hereafter consider country corres- 
pondents in employment subject to 
the Washington unemployment Com- 
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pensation act. The situation of these 
persons presents a difficult question as 
to whether they should be considered 
in employment subject to the act. 
However, in view of the small com- 
pensation paid these persons and their 
relative independence in carrying out 
their duties, we shall not require per- 
sons so engaged to be counted as in 
employment subject to the act. Wash- 
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ington State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, 1938. 

CALIFORNIA—Newspaper corres- 
pondents and casual contributing writ- 
ers for newspapers when employed 
upon other than a is are 
likewise deemed independent contrac- 
tors. California Unemployment Re- 
serves Commission, Rule 8.19, issued 
in 1936. 


Emergency Regulations 
And the Press in Sweden 


By Eric C. Bellquist 


Dr. Bellquist, a member of the Department of 
Political Science, University of California, studied 
at Uppsala University in 1930-31 and spent 
1939-40 in Sweden and Denmark as a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council fellow. 


LTHOUGH little has been writ- 

ten concerning the Swedish 
press, it has a long history.’ The first 
known newspaper proper that came 
into being on Swedish initiative and 
in Swedish interests was published 
on German soil during the cam- 
paigns of Gustavus Adolphus. In 
1645, under the reign of Christina, 
an official organ was begun which 
exists today as a daily under the 
title of Post och Inrikes Tidningar. 
The so-called “Age of Liberty” 
(1718-72) was marked by a real de- 
velopment on the part of the press. 


1There is no comprehensive account 
even in the native language. For persons 
unacquainted with the Swedish press, the 
most useful studies are two German doc- 
toral dissertations: Gerhard Kuhlmann, Die 
Stockholmer Tagespresse (Leipzig, 1938) 
and Rudolf Fleck, Die schwedische Prov- 
inzpresse (Leipzig, 1939). While showin 
definite tendencies of “Nazi scholarship, 
these monographs contain much factual 
material and indicate thorough familiarity 
with the Swedish scene. Actually these two 
gentlemen became so well acquainted with 
the country in which they studied that 
Kuhlmann now sits in the Berlin Propa- 
ganda Ministry in charge of the efforts to 
influence Scandinavian public opinion, 
while Fleck is serving a sentence of three 
and a half years at hard labor in Sweden, 
having been apprehended as a Nazi spy 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. 
Much of the material presented in this 
peper is the result of close acquaintance- 
ship with many Swedish journalists, inter- 
views, attendance at gatherings of press 
organizations and the writer's own evalua- 
tion as a regular reader of several organs 
over a period of years. 


A considerable number of journals 
appeared and disappeared, some of 
them comparable to those issued in 
England by Addison and Steele. 
Provincial newspapers began to ap- 
pear around the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and in 1758 the Nes- 
tor of present Swedish dailies (save 
the above-mentioned official pa- 
per), Norrképings Tidningar, was 
founded. In 1766 the censorship of 
printed matter was lifted and Swed- 
en joined Holland and England 
among the European countries hav- 
ing a free press. The following year 
witnessed the birth of Dagligt Alle- 
handa, which still survives as the 
Stockholm evening Conservative or- 


During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury conditions for a free press be- 
came less favorable. After the revo- 
lution of 1809, however, one of the 
four organic acts which form the 
constitution of Sweden provided a 
unique and substantial Magna Carta 
of the Swedish press. For a while 
the strong rule of the first Berna- 
dotte delayed the full effect of this 
progressive enactment, but with the 
Liberal awakening of the 1830’s a 
modern and vigorous press came 
into being. L. J. Hierta, whose statue 
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stands in the heart of newspaperdom 
in Stockholm, was the pioneer in 
this movement. In 1830 he founded 
Aftonbladet, which for several de- 
cades was the foremost liberal daily 
in Sweden.’ This newspaper in many 
respects became a model for other 
organs, and the editorial principles 
established by Hierta still influence 
the press of Sweden even though the 
paper he established today deviates 
from them perhaps more than any 
other. 

As early as this period there were 
also founded some of the most in- 
fluential of the still existing provin- 
cial newspapers. Thus Vestmanlands 
Lans Tidning began in Viasteras in 
1831; Géteborgs Handels-och Sjé- 
fartstidning, 1832; Nya Wermlands- 
Tidningen, Karlstad, 1836; Norr- 


lands-Posten, Giavle, 1837; Ostgéta-_ 


Correspondenten, Linképing, 1838; 
Barometern, Kalmar, and Sunds- 
valls Tidning, 1841; Nerikes Alle- 
handa, Orebro, 1843; Oresunds-Pos- 
ten, Halsingborg, 1847; and Sndill- 
posten, Malmé, 1848. 

Just before Christmas, 1939, Dag- 
ens Nyheter celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. Founded by Ru- 
dolf Wall, December 23, 1864, it was 
the first of the present big Stock- 
holm morning dailies. Wall was 
Sweden’s pioneer journalist as dis- 
tinguished from earlier publicists. 
The introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation in 1842 had by this time 
created a potential reading public 
which was yet hardly tapped by the 
press. Dagens Nyheter was designed 

2See Jean Géransson, Aftonbladet som 
politisk tidning, 1830-1835 (Uppsala, 1937). 

3 Dates and some other data here pre- 
sented are taken from Ragnar Ekman, 
Den svenska spressen (Stockholm, 
1988). While stressing one r—Dagens 


Nyheter—this booklet is perhaps the most 
useful source available in Swedish. 
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to appeal to this public. Distinctly 
democratic and popular in tone, sell- 
ing at a lower price than earlier 
newspapers and emphasizing report- 
ing and fresh news rapidly made 
available, it soon proved itself a suc- 
cessful venture.‘ Under the succes- 
sors to Wall—Fredrik Vult von 
Steijern, Albert Seberg, Otto von 
Zweigbergk and Sten Dehlgren — 
Dagens Nyheter became the most 
representative Swedish newspaper, a 
position which it still occupies. The 
other two leading Stockholm morn- 
ing papers, Svenska Dagbladet and 
Stockholms-Tidningen, were founded 
in 1884 and 1889. Simultaneously 
the development of the socialist 
movement in Sweden led to the be- 
ginning of Social-Demokraten in 
1885. This labor paper owes its 
origin to the untiring efforts of Aug- 
ust Palm. He was soon succeeded as 
editor by Axel Danielsson who in 
turn shortly gave way to Hjalmar 
Branting.’ 

Thus by the end of the last cen- 
tury most of the present Swedish 
newspapers of importance were firm- 
ly established. During the following 
two decades, keen competition, 
strong influence from the American 
press, rapid extension and perfection 
of telegraph and telephone as con- 
veyors of news, improvements in 
communications making _ possible 
wider and more rapid distribution 
and an increasing demand for news- 
papers as the knowledge and stand- 
ard of living of the masses advanced 
enabled the press of Sweden to at- 
tain the form and position which it 
presents today. 


the anniversary edition, Dec. 

’s John Lindgren, Det socialdemokratiska 
arbetarpartiets uppkomst i Sverige (Stock- 
holm, 1927). 198-225. 


Emergency Regulations and the Swedish Press 


HERE are today approximately 

300 newspapers in Sweden. Of 
these about 125 are dailies, while 
probably that many more appear at 
least three times a week. These pa- 
pers may be divided into the na- 
tional, provincial and local organs. 

By the term national press (riks- 
press) reference is generally made to 
the Stockholm daily newspapers. 
While distances in Sweden are great- 
er than is often realized and the 
question of distribution is a difficult 
one, several Stockholm organs never- 
theless obtain extensive circulation 
and may be termed truly national. 
Moreover, although a Stockholm 
daily naturally contains much local 
news of interest only to persons in 
the city and its environs, these pa- 
pers — because of their more general 
coverage, the fact that they are 
published at the capital where are 
situated the central organs of gov- 
ernment and administration as well 
as leading cultural institutions and 
the circumstance that they print 
special editions designed for distri- 
bution outside of Stockholm —in 
the main have a character different 
from that of the rest of the Swedish 
press. Equally large and well-edited 
papers are published in Gothenburg 
and Malmé, but they do not ema- 
nate from the nation’s center, nor 
appeal to as wide an area nor, with 
the possible exception of Géteborgs 
Handels-och Sjéfartstidning, carry 
the national stamp of the leading 
Stockholm dailies. 

Of the latter, Dagens Nyheter 
and Stockholms-Tidningen have the 
largest circulation among Swedish 
papers. Last year the former’s Sun- 
day edition exceeded 250,000. It had 
86,359 regular subscribers and its 
average daily edition during the sec- 
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ond half of 1989 was 171,603. Cor- 
responding figures for Stockholms- 
Tidningen were 220,000, 107,818 and 
170,800. While its circulation is 
smaller than that of these two pa- 
pers, Svenska Dagbladet carries just 
as much advertising, probably holds 
a more select reader following and 
is certainly as important. Social- 
Demokraten, despite the fact that it 
is the chief organ of the largest 
party in Sweden and is designed to 
appeal to organized labor, has not 
been able to attract more than fifty 
or sixty thousand. During the au- 
tumn of 1940, however, it staged a 
vigorous drive for greater circulation 
and introduced changes which 
should bring it a larger clientele. 
Svenska Morgonbladet, which is the 
organ of the free church movement 
and attracts certain groups within 
the Peoples’ Party, the late Socialist 
Folkets Dagblad and the Commu- 
nist Ny Dag have not been able to 
develop circulations comparable to 
those of the other morning papers. 
The evening Aftonbladet now claims 
the greatest number of readers in 
Sweden. Its figures, however, must 
be regarded with some skepticism, 
although it has made the greatest 
advance of any in Sweden during 
recent years. This is not due to its 
viewpoint or value as a news organ 
so much as its lower price, greater 
sensationalism and complete lottery 
and sports results. The tabloid for- 
mat also makes it easier to read on 
crowded street cars and buses than 
its larger and more expensive com- 
petitor, Nya Dagligt Allehanda’ 

® Aftonbladet sells for ten dre (2% 
cents) on the street while all other papers 
cost fifteen dre. Subscription rates for 


Stockholm papers are now four crowns 
(one dollar) monthly and 
year. 
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The provincial press consists of 
the daily newspapers which repre- 
sent the other leading Swedish cities 
and their natural trading areas, al- 
though their circulation often ex- 
tends beyond even these boundaries. 
A good example is Géteborgs-Posten, 
a Gothenburg paper whose circula- 
tion now exceeds 120,000 and which 
at the opening of 1940 had 105,000 
subscribers, divided almost exactly 
evenly between the city and the 
countryside. This paper has also 
shown a very rapid expansion. In 
1925 its total subscribers numbered 
only 16,142 and, as late as 1931, 
31,310. 

Another strong provincial paper is 
the Malmé Sydsvenska Dagbladet 
Sndllposten. While its daily circula- 
tion is only about 50,000 the Sun- 
day edition is 100,000. Just as any 
Gothenburg newspaper contains 
more shipping news than is carried 
by other Swedish dailies, so a Mal- 
m6 paper emphasizes agriculture, 
appealing as it does to the rich 
farming districts of southern Swe- 
den. This was strongly brought to 
my attention early in May of last 
year when I returned to Sweden 
after having experienced the Ger- 
man occupation of Denmark. At a 
visit with editors of Sydsvenska 
Dagbladet, we discussed the fate of 
the Danes and then anxiously fol- 
lowed the teletype reports relating 
the Allied evacuation from central 
Norway. The next day’s paper car- 
ried as complete a story of the Nor- 
wegian affair as would a Stockholm 
journal, and its other international 
news was also comprehensive. At the 
same time, however, there were two 
full pages describing the stallions 
which would be available for serv- 
icing mares throughout southern 
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Sweden during the spring! Alongside 
of department store advertising were 
just as attractive displays of farm 
machinery. In short, here was a high 
standard provincial newspaper, well 
edited and with excellent news cov- 
erage, but at the same time definite- 
ly carrying the stamp not so much 
of the city of Malmé as the fertile 
countryside of Skane. 

Mention has previously been 
made of Handelstidningen of Goth- 
enburg. While its circulation does 
not compare with that of many 
other Swedish papers, it is, in some 
respects, to Sweden what the Man- 
chester Guardian is to England —a 
provincial paper ranking above most 
metropolitan dailies because of its 
fearless liberal and democratic tra- 
ditions. Since 1917 it has been edited 
by Professor Torgny Segerstedt, who 
already early in the Hitler régime 
was singled out for Nazi vitupera- 
tion. Segerstedt and Nicholas Blae- 
del of Copenhagen are generally 
considered Scandinavia’s outstand- 
ing journalists. While the latter can 
no longer freely express himself in 
the columns of Berlingske Tidende, 
his Swedish colleague’s deadly sar- 
casm still attacks all enemies of 
Sweden’s independence and its stub- 
bornly free press. No one who regu- 
larly reads his daily column can 
maintain that the Swedish press 
does not continue to be independent, 
conscientious and unafraid. What is 
here said of this paper applies also 
to the vast majority of the newspa- 
pers of Sweden even if few journal- 
ists possess the brilliance of Profes- 
sor Segerstedt. Handelstidningen is 
a notable paper for other reasons. 
Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm 
and Handelstidningen may be con- 
sidered as the leading cultural or- 
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gans of the country. These papers 
count as collaborators prominent 
men and women in many fields. 
Svenska Dagbladet has a long daily 
article written by some authority in 
art, literature, science, public affairs 
and so on. Page three of Handels- 
tidningen each day publishes two or 
more extensive cultural or political 
articles. During the past two years, 
moreover, this paper has carried a 
better coverage from France and 
Italy than I have seen in any Ameri- 
can journal, Its British news is ex- 
cellent, but this is equally true of 
several other Swedish journals. 

The provincial press is not limited 
to Gothenburg and Malmé organs, 
but includes substantial papers from 
smaller cities as well as the larger 
sheets published in county seats. 
The latter are powerful organs in 
many districts and have a voice of 
their own which must be heard if 
one would obtain any satisfactory 
impression of the press of Sweden. 
So far as that goes, probably the 
chief characteristic of the Swedish 
press is the strong position of the 
provincial papers. These journals 
are most important in the building 
of public opinion and their influence 
has grown steadily during the last 
few years. 

What has just been said applies 
also to the local press — smaller 
sheets appearing daily or every other 
day, which have as their main pur- 
pose the chronicling of local affairs. 
Not infrequently these papers are 
edited as if their readers did not 
have access to other newspapers. 
The virility and influential position 
of the provincial and local press are 
partly due to the fact that the or- 
ganization of news-gathering and 
distribution has reached so high a 
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level in Sweden that even small and 
remote newspapers have a ready 
supply of general news. Moreover, 
although certain Stockholm papers 
have achieved wide-spread distribu- 
tion, this is not sufficiently general 
to sap local papers. The situation 
differs markedly from that in Great 
Britain where the strength and dis- 
tribution of London papers have 
made precarious the position of 
many provincial organs. Nor is there 
in Sweden anything corresponding 
to the chains in England or in the 
United States. 

Finally, it should be stressed that 
in few Swedish towns does a single 
newspaper enjoy a monopoly. In the 
university town of Uppsala, with a 
population of 38,000, there are two 
substantial and flourishing newspa- 
pers, even though it is only an hour 
away from Stockholm and capital 
journals are as easily available as in 
that city. Grebro, in central Sweden, 
is a manufacturing city with large 
shoe, bakery and railway industries. 
With a population of 49,000, Grebro 
has four vigorous papers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every Swedish provincial 
town of any size is likely to have 
at least three or four daily newspa- 


pers. 


HE Swedish press is definitely 

political in character. This does 
not mean that every newspaper is 
tied to a political party so much as 
that the political viewpoint of each 
paper is likely to be clearly evi- 
denced. This is, of course, best seen 
in the “leaders” or editorials al- 
though, to some extent, it is evident 
also from the general make-up of 
the paper.” 


7 Data as to political affiliations of news- 
papers are taken from Ekman, op. cit., 
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Of the daily papers in Sweden ap- 
proximately ninety may be consid- 
ered as Conservative. Among the 
more important of these are Sven- 
ska Dagbladet, Nya Dagligt Alle- 
handa, Géteborgs Morgonpost, Syd- 
svenska Dag bladet Sndllposten, 
Norrképings Tidningar, Borés Tid- 
ning, Norrbottens-Kuriren, Ostgéta- 
Correspondenten, Ostergétlands 
Dagblad, Orebro Dagblad, Skanska 
Aftonbladet and Gefle-Posten. The 
two Stockholm papers listed first 
may be considered as more or less 
official organs of the Conservative 
party. Allehanda was purchased by 
a consortium representing the party 
a few years ago and probably re- 
ceives some support from it now. In 
May, 1940, the majority of shares 
in Svenska Dagbladet was purchas- 
ed by a group led by Harald Nord- 
enson and Ivan Anderson, both Con- 
servative members of parliament. 
Anderson, perhaps the strongest 
member of his party at the present 
time, became editor-in-chief of the 
paper on July 1, 1940. He formerly 
occupied a similar position with 
Ostergétlands Dagblad. 

About eighty Swedish newspapers 
classify themselves as Liberal and in 
varying degrees may be said to rep- 
resent the point of view of the Peo- 
ples’ Party. In this group are to be 
found some of the most important 
organs in Sweden: Dagens Nyheter, 
Stockholms-Tidningen, Aftonbladet, 
Svenska Morgonbladet, Géteborgs- 
Posten, Géteborgs Handels-och Sjé- 
fartstidning, Upsala Nya Tidning 
and Eskilstuna-Kuriren. Dr. Leif 
ssff., and Knut Petersson, Tryckfriheten 
(Stockholm, 1941), 86ff., supplemented by 
interviews, the most recent party reports 
and personal observation. See also the an- 


nual Inldndsk Tidningstaza and Svensk 
Annonstaza. 
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Kihlberg of Dagens Nyheter gives 
an authoritative exposition of the 
Peoples’ Party viewpoint in his edi- 
torials, and his paper is unquestion- 
ably the leading party organ. Dr. 
Knut Petersson of Handelstidningen 
and Professor Bertil Ohlin, who fre- 
quently contributes to Stockholms- 
Tidningen, are important representa- 
tives of the party in the Riksdag, as 
is Ivar Osterstrém, the president of 
Publicistklubben — the most repre- 
sentative body of the Swedish press. 
The head of the Peoples’ Party and 
minister of communications in the 
present coalition government, Gustaf 
Andersson, is the political editor of 
Falu-Kuriren. 

Of Sweden’s four important par- 
ties, the Agrarians have by far the 
weakest press. Twenty-two papers 
may be considered particularly to 
present the Agrarian interests, but 
only six are dailies. The largest is 
Skanska Dagbladet, Malmé. Despite 
the cooperation of the Agrarians 
with the Social Democrats since 
1933, their press is generally conser- 
vative in its attitude toward most 
questions. 

While the whole Swedish press has 
been characterized as political and 
while there are certain Conservative 
and Liberal organs which stand quite 
close to those parties, it is really the 
Agrarian and Social Democratic pa- 
pers which may more properly be 
designated as a party press.’ Since 
the beginnings of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, the relationship with 
its press has been close. The found- 
ers of the party also founded its 


press. The party budget regularly 


8 An informative account of the Swedish 
Social Democratic }y- was published in 
the Paris Cahiers la presse series just 
before the outbreak of the war—Paul Ol- 
berg, La presse ouvriére Suédoise. 
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includes funds to establish new, or 
bolster old, newspapers. There are 
few prominent Social Democrats 
who are not or have not at some 
time been associated with its press, 
and the choice of editors is deter- 
mined in the party councils. We 
have already seen that Palm, Dan- 
ielsson and Branting were pioneers 
in party journalism. Fredrik Strém, 
Arthur Engberg, Gustav Méller, 
Ivan Pauli, Zeth Héglund and Per 
Albin Hansson have all been asso- 
ciated with Social-Demokraten in 
Stockholm; the Prime Minister and 
Rickard Sandler have both been edi- 
tors of Ny Tid, the party organ in 
Gothenburg, as has the newly ap- 
pointed editor of Social-Demokraten, 
Rickard Lindstrém; Allan Vougt, 
Harald Akerberg and Conrad Jons- 
son are the editors of the Social 
Democratic papers in Malmé, Ore- 
bro and Eskilstuna. All prominent 
party members now in the Riksdag, 
these names by no means exhaust 
the list. In the regular parliamen- 
tary session of 1940 there were more 
than thirty present or former Social 
Democratic editors. At that time the 
party controlled thirty-seven papers 
and four magazines. Of the papers, 
thirty-two were dailies. 

While the party tie is stronger 
with respect to the Social Democra- 
tic press than is the case with the 
“bourgeois” newspapers, this press 
should not be considered merely as 
an orchestra taking the beat from 
the conductor. There is, to be sure, 
a “party line” to be followed and 
deviations from it are not frequent. 
Moreover, there is certainly more 
similarity among Social Democratic 
papers than among the others; most 
Swedish newspapers are individual- 
ized and syndication of material is 
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relatively infrequent. Even so, this 
party’s press embraces a number of 
organs edited by men with opinions 
of their own. While the party long 
considered its press as house organs 
for those within the bond rather 
than as newspapers for the general 
public, this outlook has been sub- 
stantially revised. Sven Backlund’s 
Geneva and continental reporting 
has for many years been as analyti- 
cal as that of practically any Swed- 
ish correspondence. This year Social- 
Demokraten sent its Sunday editor, 
Alvar Anderson, on a tour of the 
Soviet Union, the United States and 
Canada prior to his proceeding to 
England where he is now covering 
the situation for the “duration.” 
Zeth Héglund’s editorials in the 
same paper from 1936 to 1940 at- 
tracted many readers outside party 
circles. Critical book reviews and oc- 
casional authoritative articles in 
varied fields are also serving to give 
this as well as other party papers a 
more general appeal. 


LJUNGLUND, editor-in- 
chief of Nya Dagligt Allehanda 
from 1906 to 1936, was probably the 
last Swedish journalist completely 
to dominate his paper. Professor 
Segerstedt in Gothenburg comes 
closer to doing so than most of his 
colleagues, but he does not control 
his paper in every respect. In Swe- 
den, as in the United States, the day 
of personal journalism appears to be 
passing. 

I know, nevertheless, of no press 
with a higher editorial level. To no 
small extent this is due to the cali- 
ber and background of the leading 
men on the more important papers. 
A good illustration is Dagens Nyhe- 
ter. Its editor-in-chief is a former 
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naval officer who has had wide busi- 
ness and public service experience. 
He has been with the paper since 
1911 and has occupied his present 
post since 1922. The political editor 
wrote one of the most brilliant doc- 
toral dissertations in political science 
that has ever been published at 
Uppsala University, was a member 
of the Uppsala faculty and has been 
with the paper since 1922. The for- 
eign editor holds a doctorate in his- 
tory, has published a number of 
works in his field and on the press 
and has been on the staff since 1911. 
From 1919 until his death in 1941, 
Dr. Torsten Fogelqvist was also a 
member of the editorial staff of this 
newspaper. One of the Eighteen of 
the Swedish Academy, his name was 
one of many adding distinction to 
Dagens Nyheter and the Swedish 
press. 

Just as journalism and _ public 
service constitute the leading ave- 
nues to the Swedish parliament, so 
these two professions attract many 
of the better men trained in political 
science, economics and history at 
Swedish universities. I know at least 
a dozen men holding doctorates in 
political science who are now active- 
ly engaged in editorial work on Swe- 
dish newspapers. In economics, Pro- 
fessor Cassel has been a regular 
contributor to Svenska Dagbladet 
for many years, Professor Heckscher 
has written for Dagens Nyheter, 
Professor Ohlin for Stockholms-Tid- 
ningen and Professors Lindahl, Sil- 
verstolpe and Akerman for other 
newspapers. Reference has repeated- 
ly been made to Svenska Dagbladet. 
To no small extent, its position as 
a leading cultural journal is the re- 
sult of the leadership of Dr. Helmer 
Key, its editor from 1897 to 1934. 
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While the Kreuger affair for a while 
threatened the edifice which Dr. 
Key had built, the paper was able 
to weather the storm and continues 
to appeal to cultivated and discern- 
ing readers. 

Men of the type here mentioned 
edit and produce the Swedish press. 
They give it its tone. As a result, 
outside their party creeds, the news- 
papers of Sweden are very independ- 
ent. Moreover, they are extremely 
jealous of their independence. Under 
the circumstances, it is hardly to be 
expected that these newspapers 
should cease their objectivity be- 
cause of the war, that the Swedish 
press no longer reports the news or 
that any general acceptance of Hit- 
ler’s “New Order” should find its 
way into that press. The press of 
Sweden continues to be vigorously 
Swedish and nothing else. 

Swedish newspapers generally 
stand on a high level, both in con- 
tent and technique. They are reliable 
and conscientious. Their news serv- 
ice is comprehensive, and the larger 
papers have their own correspond- 
ents in the more important foreign 
capitals. Characteristic of them is 
their wide range of interests. Besides 
leading articles, daily news and other 
material necessary to a newspaper 
which has to maintain its place 
against stiff competition, they pro- 
vide articles and illustrations on 
manifold cultural subjects. This 
serves to explain the fact that seri- 
ous reviews or magazines have not 
prospered in Sweden. The newspaper 
is not only a provider of daily in- 
telligence but also a magazine of 
general knowledge. Material of this 
nature is so diversified and so valu- 
able that, to follow the Swedish 
scene at all satisfactorily, it is not 
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sufficient to read one or two leading 
papers. It becomes imperative to 
follow several regularly. 

A few other facts may be men- 
tioned.” 

One of the valuable features of 
Swedish dailies is that almost all 
papers print one or two columns in 
each issue giving brief comments on 
the affairs of the day as presented in 
other important journals. Just as 
the New York Times, after an im- 
portant presidential address, may 
print one or two pages of represen- 
tative editorial comment from news- 
papers all over the country, so al- 
most all Swedish papers regularly 
give a picture of what their col- 
leagues think concerning affairs of 
state, foreign developments or what- 
ever happens to be significant. Inas- 
much as such comment is taken 
from authoritative leading articles, 
one can easily obtain a fairly repre- 
sentative picture of the stand of the 
press by reading only a few news- 
papers. 

While certain papers have been 
mentioned as tending more towards 
sensationalism than others, sensa- 
tionalism to the degree characteristic 
of some American organs does not 
exist in Sweden. The public would 
resent sensational treatment of per- 
sonalities; little appears in Swedish 
newspapers about divorce cases. 
There is, of course, no prohibition 
against such news. It simply is con- 
sidered poor taste to divulge details 
of personal life. 

While divorces are ignored as a 
source of news, much space is given 
to other phases of domestic life. 
Whole pages may be devoted to 

®See the brief note on Swedish news- 


paper policy by Howard Oiseth, Journat- 
ISM QuaARTERLY, XV (March, 1988), 83-4. 
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birth, betrothal and death announce- 
ments. Obituaries are effusive and 
extremely laudatory. Particularly 
noticeable are birthday tributes to 
leading citizens. When a merchant, 
academician or civic leader reaches 
his fiftieth, sixtieth or seventieth an- 
niversary, his picture and a story of 
his achievements appear. Such a 
story is written in a personal and 
subjective style, and it is not un- 
usual for the person in question to 
submit the story himself. 

Swedish newspapers have good 
sport pages, comprehensive financial 
pages and much of what goes to 
make up American papers, includ- 
ing film reviews, comments on Holly- 
wood and native actors and cross 
word puzzles. They do not, as a rule, 
contain comics and continuity strips, 
though cartoons are plentiful. In 
some of the cheap weeklies, smaller 
papers and periodicals of the poorer 
type the Captain and the Kids, 
Moon Mullins, Andy Gump, Boob 
McNutt and other favorites display 
their antics. Their names are chang- 
ed rather than translated, but the 
characters are the same and so are 
the drawings. 

The high cultural level of the 
Swedish press is not maintained in 
the Sunday supplements of the 
prominent dailies. Not always so 
extensive as some American Sunday 
supplements, they are for the most 
part frivolous and empty of worth- 
while reading matter. 

The make-up of Swedish papers 
is, for the most part, in the Ameri- 
can style. Svenska Dagbladet and 
Handelstidningen are among the few 
large papers to limit the front page 
to advertising. Much bold headline 
type is employed. News pictures 
have also begun to follow the Am- 
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erican pattern. The news style itself 
remains more subjective than the 
American. A reporter may make his 
own comments, frequently employ- 
ing the pronoun “we.” As a rule, 
however, only the more reliable and 
seasoned men are given liberty to 
write in this way. 

Morning papers carry more ad- 
vertising than evening organs. In a 
representative Stockholm morning 
daily, from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
space is taken up by advertisements. 
An evening paper will carry about 
30 per cent advertising and 70 per 
cent text and pictures. Gothenburg 
papers show an advertising percen- 
tage of between 25 and 45 per cent. 
It has been estimated that in other 
provincial and local papers adver- 
tising runs between 20 and 30 per 
cent. 

While they do not compare with 
the largest papers in the United 
States, leading Swedish dailies are 
extensive undertakings. Dagens Ny- 
heter in 1937 had an income of 11,- 
978,000 Swedish crowns, expenses 
of 11,230,000 and a profit of 748,000. 
In 1911, the income was 1,137,000, 
expenses 994,000 and profits 143,000. 
In 1911 Dagens Nyheter employed a 
staff of 226 persons. In 1937 it em- 
ployed 966, of whom 91 were in 
the editorial department. In 1911 
the paper consumed 1,359 tons of 
newsprint, in 1939 about 12,000. Its 
printing plant, the most modern in 
northern Europe, consists of three 
Crabtree presses, three stories high. 
Their capacity is 40,000 copies an 
hour. 


HE organization of news-gather- 
ing and distribution in Sweden 
is centered in Tidningarnas Tele- 
grambyra, commonly referred to as 
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T.T.” This central bureau is the 
largest of the Scandinavian news 
agencies. It is a development of 
Svenska Telegrambyran (Sv.T.), es- 
tablished in 1867 as a subsidiary of 
Wolffs by A. H. E. Falk, a Dane 
who had been associated with Erik 
Ritzau in establishing the Danish 
news bureau a year earlier. After the 
World War this old Swedish agency, 
the recently created Nordiska Press- 
centralen and a news bureau chiefly 
serving the provincial press were 
consolidated into a joint stock com- 
pany, the T.T. Since 1921, T.T. has 
been a cooperative undertaking own- 
ed exclusively by the press. One 
hundred forty newspapers belong to 
the agency and no paper is permit- 
ted to own more than one-tenth of 
the capital stock. The central office 
is located in Stockholm and there 
“are branches in Gothenburg, Mal- 
m6 and Sundsvall. These maintain 
continuous teletype service to and 
from the central office and serve as 
distributing points for the T.T. serv- 
ice in western, southern and north- 
ern Sweden. T.T. has access to all 
official news and is used generally 
for the distribution of news matter 
all over the country. Two hundred 
thirty-seven newspapers utilized its 
news service in 1940, and 157 its 
financial service. T.T. reports are 
available to all papers coming out 
more than once a week. The cost of 
the service ranges from 33,000 
crowns for large Stockholm papers 
1©Much of the information concerni 

the Swedish press agency was obtain 

from interviews with members of its staff, 
particularly Major Gustaf Reuterswird, 
the managing director. See also Howard 
Oiseth. “News Agency Practices in Scan- 
dinavia,” JouRNALISM QwuaRTERLY, XV 
(March, 1988), 12-18, and A. W. Manner- 
stad, “Tidningarnas Telegrambyra som 
firmedlare av utlindska nyheter till den 

ellanfolkligt 


svenska pressen,” M Samar- 
bete, VI (1986), 209-15. 
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to 600 for limited reports to small 
journals issued oniy twice weekly. 
Distribution takes place by messen- 
gers in Stockholm and the cities 
where branch offices are located, 
elsewhere by telephone and such 
other channels as may be stipulated 
in the contract with each paper. 

Major Gustaf Reuterswird, editor 
of Stockholms Dagblad many years 
ago, has been the managing director 
of T.T. since 1922. The agency has 
a staff of 140 persons, of whom 
about 80 are journalists. It operates 
in four divisiorfs— foreign, Stock- 
holm local, domestic and financial. 
These are the types of material 
available to subscribers if one adds 
official news. Every newspaper be- 
longing to the organization places 
its own news at the disposal of the 
central agency for distribution out- 
side the paper’s local sphere of in- 
terest. 

The foreign department receives 
Reuter, Havas and DNB reports on 
wireless tickers, and also a constant 
flow of stories from numerous small 
northern European agencies which 
cooperate in a free exchange of news. 
T.T. is the Swedish member of the 
International Union of News Agen- 
cies (Les Agences Alliées) and the 
distributor of its news in Sweden, 
and a provider of Swedish news for 
distribution abroad. 

Because of the exigencies created 
by the outbreak of the war, the 
news agencies of the so-called Oslo 
States in November, 1939, inaugu- 
rated more intimate cooperation to 
improve distribution of objective 
and impartial news from these small 
neutrals. T.T. was active in this 
collaboration, which resulted in the 
creation of a clearing house in Am- 
sterdam. Each of the agencies was 


to wire or telephone its news to that 
city, whence it would be sent by 
wireless to members of the Union. 
The beginnings of this cooperation 
were auspicious, and a conference of 
the managers of the participants 
was held in Copenhagen, April 3-5, 
1940, to organize it further. Four 
days later, however, events checked 
this experiment, and after the con- 
quest of Holland and Belgium little 
more could be accomplished. As we 
have already seen, major Swedish 
newspapers have their own corres- 
pondents abroad to supplement T.T. 
reports. T.T. service in 1939 dis- 
tributed 344,000 lines of foreign 
news to subscribers, ten words to a 
line. This compares. with 450,000 
lines of domestic news sent out in 
the same year. 

The Stockholm and branch office 
reporting sections are organized 
much like a city news bureau in 
the United States. Full time T.T. 
reporters cover all news sources, and 
the agency dispatches are sufficient 
to give as much coverage as the 
average newspaper desires. When 
some important story breaks, the 
papers seek to obtain more complete 
coverage through their own corres- 
pondents or journalists on the spot. 
T.T. coverage of official and parlia- 
mentary news is sufficient for most 
newspapers; only the Stockholm and 
a few leading provincial journals 
maintain regular Riksdag corres- 
pondents. Official communiqués are 
always released through T.T., as are 
government “hand-outs” generally. 
Since the creation of the State In- 
formation Agency after the outbreak 
of the war, much official material is 
sent directly to the press; but that 
distributed through T.T. has greatly 
increased as a result of the crisis, 
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despite this direct contact between 
government and newspapers. 

T.T. financial service includes 
market quotations, transactions on 
the stock exchange and foreign ex- 
change data, as well as general in- 
formation on prices, trade and com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic. 
T.T. also sends its own reporters to 
cover important happenings. It is 
prepared to furnish special services 
for individual clients, and supplies 
all the news broadcast by the Swe- 
dish Broadcasting Company (Aktie- 
bolaget Radiojinst). The SBC has 
a national monopoly and, while the 
government now appoints a majority 
of the members of the Board, has 
been closely connected with the 
press since radio appeared on the 
Swedish scene. Radio, incidentally, 
is highly developed in Sweden. With_ 
a population of less than 6,400,000, 
there were 1,500,000 listening sets 
licensed at the close of March of 
this year. 

As is brought out in the “Sweden 
Year-Book,” the internal coopera- 
tion of the press in Sweden is not 
confined to the central news service. 
There are three staff and publishers’ 
organizations embracing the whole 
country. Publicistklubben, founded 
in 1784 with the principal object of 
promoting fellowship among pub- 
lishers, writers, editors and journa- 
lists, without regard to political 
views, is the acknowledged represen- 
tative body of the Swedish press. It 
includes within its membership, 
which is rather selective, the recog- 
nized leaders of the press. At its 
meetings in Salviigrind in the “old 
city,” matters concerning the press 
are discussed; but vital public affairs 
may be brought up for review. Pub- 
lic officials are sometimes present. 
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One meeting in the winter of 1939- 
40 was attended by the ministers 
for foreign affairs and justice as well 
as by two former foreign ministers. 
While discussions on such occasions 
may be “off the record,” they con- 
stitute valuable background for edi- 
torial comment and serve to pro- 
mote understanding between press 
and government officials. 

The Swedish Journalist Associa- 
tion (Svenska Journalistféreningen) 
is the trade union for practising 
journalists, and has as its object the 
protection of the economic interests 
of its members. Its monthly trade 
journal, Journalisten, now in its 
thirty-eighth year of publication, is 
a good source of information on mat- 
ters relating to the Swedish press. 

The third press organization is the 
Swedish Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation (Svenska Tidningsutgi- 
vareféreningen). Its membership 
consists of the owners and publish- 
ers, who collaborate through it to 
protect common economic interests. 
This association also acts as a press 
employers’ organization, a special 
section existing for this purpose. 

Apart from these groups, common 
to the whole press, there are several 
political journalistic organizations, 
of which the more important are 
those of the Social Democrats, Con- 
servatives and Liberals. The first- 
named is the best organized as far 
as political cooperation is concerned, 
having a central body serving the 
economic and other interests of its 
members. 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the 
most cogent reasons for the high 
standing of the Swedish press is its 
ancient statutory liberty. The funda- 
mental principles safeguarding the 
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freedom of the press were laid down 
in an organic act in 1766. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, these guar- 
antees were reaffirmed in 1810, and, 
as expanded and revised two years 
later, constitute today one of the 
four organic laws which form the 
Swedish constitution. This constitu- 
tion, incidentally, is the oldest writ- 
ten one still in operation, after that 
of the United States. 

There have been many attempts 
to revise the law in accordance with 
the altered conditions of newspapers 
and the publishing trade in general.” 
During the last century there were 
several such attempts and in 1912 
a comprehensive study was under- 
taken with the view of completely 
overhauling the organic act govern- 
ing the freedom of the press. The 
press, jealously guarding its estab- 
lished rights, however, has consist- 
ently opposed any alteration, lest in 
the process something of the ancient 
principles should be hazarded. Not 
until the past decade, when a gen- 
eral revision of the penal law and 
the question of safeguarding demo- 
cratic institutions against subver- 
sive movements designed to under- 
mine democracy became imperative, 
was anything accomplished and then 
only in piecemeal fashion.” 

1 Qn the legal tion of the Swedish 
press, the standard account was long Otto 
Varenius, Svensk Tryckfrihet (Stockholm, 
1930). This was a commentary prepared 
for the German compendium, Die e8s- 
gesetze des Erdballs, edited by Viktor 
Bruns and Kurt Hiantzschel. The particular 
question of the freedom of the press is 
well treated in H. K. Rinblom, Tryckfri- 
heten i Sverige (Stockholm, 1940), and 
Knut Petersson, Tryckfriheten (Stock- 
holm, 1941). Valuable material is also 
contained in the government re- 
ports cited below. 

12 For the first of the more recent - 
gestions here, see Betdénkande a 

ckfrihetsprocessens ombildning (Statens 


offentliga utredningar, 1984:54, issued by 
the Department of Justice). 
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In December, 1938, a commission 
of six was appointed to prepare a 
report on needed revisions in the 
freedom of the press law. Its reports, 
submitted on November 6, 1939,” 
became the basis for constitutional 
amendments proposed in June, 1940, 
and eventually enacted in Febru- 
ary of this year.* To a considerable 
degree, these changes brought the 
law into harmony with modern con- 
ditions and clarified provisions long 
somewhat in doubt. Simultaneously, 
with the outbreak of the present 
war and the threatened position of 
Sweden during the Fenno-Russian 
conflict, it was considered advisable 
to take up the matter of the posi- 
tion of the press during war or 
threat of war. From the standpoint 
of national defense, of preparation 
for every possible contingency, it 
was realized that some control— 
possibly even censorship—should be 
available for application when nec- 
essary. Under the existing law, no 
censorship could legally be exer- 
cised. Moreover, to alter the Swe- 
dish constitution it is necessary that 
a proposed measure be passed by 
two sessions of the Riksdag, elec- 
tions intervening. Inasmuch as 1940 
was to be an election year, an act 
might be passed that year and, after 
the elections, be submitted to the 
new parliament in 1941. 

With this in mind, a commission 
of three experts appointed in De- 

18 Betdénkande angdende revision av 
tryckfrihetsférordningens ansvarighetsreg- 
ler (Statens offentliga utredningar, 1939: 
82, issued by the Department of Justice). 

%4The writer attended the parliamen- 
tary debates in 1989-40 in which all of the 
legislation here considered was discussed. 
Later developments have been followed in 
the Swedish press, ticularly Svenska 
Dagbladet, Dagens heter, andelstid- 
ningen and Nordens Frihet. See his brief 


article on the subject in the American 
Swedish Monthly, July, 1941. 
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cember, 1939, was charged with 
bringing in a report on necessary 
and desirable changes before the ad- 
journment of the 1940 session.” 
This was done and on May 17, 
1940, the government brought in a 
bill which constituted something of 
a departure from established Swe- 
dish practice. With some alterations, 
this was passed by the Riksdag on 
June 12, and this year has received 
the second confirmation necessary 
for a constitutional amendment. 
Under the new provisions, it is 
possible in time of war or threat of 
war to prohibit legally the publish- 
ing of any news which might im- 
pair or be injurious to the nation’s 
security. It also is possible to insti- 
tute censorship during war or threat 
of war. Such steps may be instituted 


by the government. If such orders _ 


are issued, however, parliament must 
be convened within thirty days, and 
the orders must receive the sanction 
of the legislature within thirty days 
to remain in force. For such sanc- 
tion, a three-fourths majority in 
both houses is necessary.” 

After Munich the Swedish press 
was urged to be a bit more restrain- 
ed in its appraisal of international 
events.” At the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, the press was asked to re- 
frain from publishing information 
as to the arrival and departure of 

1% Promemoria med foérslag till 


vissa 
dtgdrder mot missbruk av tryckfriheten 
(Statens offentliga utredningar, 1940:5, is- 


sued by the Department of Justice.) 
16 Legislation to permit the application 
of the new constitutional provisions was 


adopted by the yr on June 19, 1941. 
The three-fourths majority required to 
pass a censorship law is unusually 

and has only one counterpart in Swedish 
public law. 

17 Data of this character were obtained 
from interviews with various political edi- 
tors. The request issued in this particular 
instance is reprinted in full by Knut 
Petersson, op. cit., 47-49. 
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ships. At a council on December 8, 
1939, the newly created State In- 
formation Board urged the press to 
give less open publicity to the re- 
cruitment of volunteers in the Finn- 
ish war, and on December 22 the 
prime minister and minister of jus- 
tice went on record in a council 
meeting to the effect that it would 
be desirable during existing circum- 
stances for the press to exercise more 
than usual care in its reporting of 
foreign affairs.* On March 1, 1940, 
an emergency law went into effect 
delegating authority to the govern- 
ment to exclude subversive publica- 
tions from the mails and other pub- 
lic means of transportation. On April 
12, 1940, a government order went 
out to all newspapers asking them 
to refrain from publishing informa- 
tion concerning troop movements as 
well as other matter relative to ex- 
traordinary defense measures. This 
was at the time of the occupation of 
Denmark and the beginning of the 
Norwegian war, when Sweden’s own 
position was uncertain. From time 
to time, when some incident has oc- 
curred to which it may not be ad- 
visable to give publicity, requests to 
that effect are sent to the newspa- 
pers from the State Information 
Agency. 


HESE steps, as well as the gen- 

eral condition which they appear 
to have thought existed in Sweden, 
have occasioned Time to speak of 
“Serfdom of the Press” and “Censor- 
ship over Sweden”; the German 
refugee, Kurt Singer, to imply that 
many Swedish newspapers have been 
suppressed or denied publication and 


18 Dagens Nyheter, editorial, December 
7 1989. Cf. Knut Petersson, op. cit., 538- 
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that the whole press is “coordinated 
in the German fashion”; an anony- 
mous writer in the Christian Science 
Monitor to maintain that the “Swe- 
dish press of today—with a few 
notable exceptions—is either closely 
controlled or owned by Germans”; 
and Leland Stowe to make perhaps 
the most unfounded statements of 
all so far as conveying a general 
picture of present-day Sweden is 
concerned. 

From what has already been said, 
it should be apparent that the 
Sweden which I observed in 1939- 
40 and the picture which I have ob- 
tained from a close following of the 
Swedish press since my return last 
autumn, as well as through exten- 
sive correspondence with persons in 
that country, is distinctly different 
from that portrayed by the above 
sources. It is rather the picture 
which more recently has been given 
by writers possibly a bit more fami- 
liar with Sweden and her present po- 
sition than those just cited.” Despite 
this, it may be well here to review 
again some of these charges and to 
determine to what extent they have 
validity, and also quite briefly to 
indicate what conditions actually do 
prevail in Sweden so far as the tra- 
ditional freedoms are concerned. 

The organic law provides that 
every citizen has the right, without 
any obstacles from public authori- 
ties, to publish writings, that there 
shall be no censorship of publication 
and that the responsibility for the 
contents of periodical publications 

A series of a dozen articles by M. 
Lorimer Moe in the Christian Science 
Monitor from June 16 to July 5, 1941, 
presents a view of current conditions in 
Sweden which is more in accord with the 
facts than much of what has appeared in 


our press. The story on June 23 deals 
with the press in Sweden. 


is clearly indicated. Elaborate ar- 
rangements exist, in the case of an 
action at law, for determining 
whether published matter is crimi- 
nal. In such a case, provision is 
made for jury trial—the only in- 
stance where this prevails in Swe- 
den. Such a jury is actually a lay 
court, composed of experts for the 
most part. Of the nine members, 
five are chosen by the court and two 
each by the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant. The jury alone determines the 
guilt or innocence of the defendant, 
the court merely setting the punish- 
ment if the jury should find against 
him by a two-thirds vote. I have 
followed several cases through this 
whole procedure and can testify to 
the care, deep interest, dignity and 
plain common sense characterizing it. 
Moreover, the defendant may and 
often does appeal to a court of sec- 
ond instance and ultimately to the 
Supreme Court. 

The constitution gives the govern- 
ment the right to confiscate, without 
trial, a book or a single issue of a 
newspaper if the contents are con- 
sidered to be clearly injurious to the 
country’s relations with a foreign 
power. A provision makes it a crimi- 
nal offense to insult the head of a 
foreign state or to endanger the 
good relations between Sweden and 
foreign powers. This was not taken 
very seriously for many years; in 
fact, a leading commentary on Swe- 
dish public law in 1987 indicated 
that this proviso was largely a dead 
letter.” While the Swedes themselves 
had practically forgotten it, however, 
certain foreign powers were cognizant 
of its existence.” From time to time, 

“1 Through the paper by Professor Otto 
Varenius, “Das schwedische Pressrecht,” 
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they have used it to make representa- 
tions to the Swedish Foreign Office 
against this or that book, periodical 
or newspaper article. The minister of 
justice told me that, when he was for- 
eign minister in 1936, on a single day 
the representatives of three foreign 
powers called upon him with pro- 
tests against newspapers. At that 
time, such protests were completely 
ignored. Even now, only a very few 
of the many complaints filed lead 
to any action. In these instances, 
moreover, acquittal has so frequent- 
ly been the jury verdict that one is 
inclined to wonder whether in some 
of the cases the government has not 
acceded to foreign complaints with 
a rather good idea that this would 
be the result. 

Since the beginning of 1939, there 
have been more than thirty court 
cases in which authors or publishers 
of newspapers have been accused of 
defamatory attacks or violent out- 
breaks against a foreign power. In 
more than half of these, juries have 
rendered verdicts of acquittal. Sent- 
ences imposed have ranged from 
small fines to five months in jail. 
Confiscations without trial have 
been made against about the same 
number of single issues of newspa- 
pers and a few books or pamphlets. 
Considerably more than half of the 
court cases and confiscations have 
involved Communist and syndicalist 
newspapers and pamphlets, chiefly 
because of their attacks on Finland 
during the winter of 1939-40. In 
other instances, charges have been 
filed against both newspapers and 
writers for attacks against Great 
Britain and Norway, as well as 
in the above cited Bruns-Hintzschel, Die 


Pressgesetze des Erdballs, Volume V (Ber- 
lin, 1980). 
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against Germany. A few unimpor- 
tant Swedish Nazi papers have felt 
the law just as have those which 
have expressed their dislike of Ger- 
many in offensive manner. The little 
daily propaganda sheet, Dagens Eko, 
issued by a German-subsidized bu- 
reau, has been sequestered at least 
five times, the last time due to li- 
belous utterances about President 
Roosevelt.” I have a nearly com- 
plete list of the cases which have 
arisen prior to June 30, 1941, and, 
save for isolated instances of con- 
fiscation on “diplomatic” grounds 
where the government might pos- 
sibly have taken a stronger stand, 
find little to support the view that 
this constitutes any serious danger 
to the freedom of the press in 
Sweden. 


HE cases which have aroused 
the most comment to date in- 
clude several sequestrations of the 
militantly anti-Fascist Trots Allt, 
the withdrawal from circulation of 
four issues of Géteborgs Handels 
och Sjéfartstidning last autumn; the 
confiscation of an issue of the popu- 
lar weekly, Vecko-Journalen, in 
March, 1941; and the impounding 
of the Swedish editions of one Eng- 
lish White Paper, the original Swe- 
dish edition of President Hambro’s 
book on the Norwegian war, Her- 
mann Rauschning’s second volume, 
a pamphlet by Harold Nicholson 
and another by Otto Strasser, and 
three books by German authors 
about British policy in Iceland, 
South Africa and India. A word of 
explanation as to some of these is 

in order. 
2 The May 29, 1941, issue of the Luleé 


Communist organ, Norrbottens-Kuriren, 
because of virulent 


attacks on President Roosevelt. { 
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Trots Allt is a little weekly edited 
by Ture Nerman since the autumn 
of 1939. Mr. Nerman is considered 
a sympathetic and harmless poet 
who was a former Communist mem- 
ber of the Riksdag, but who is now 
a Socialist with humanitarian in- 
stincts and views. The minister of 
justice has been criticized for ac- 
cording him any attention what- 
soever, despite the fact that the 
German Legation found his writings 
most obnoxious and demanded that 
something be done about them. Ner- 
man’s paper has been drawn in four 
times, although in only one instance 
was he found guilty. His sentence 
of three months was upheld by the 
Supreme Court and was duly served. 
Together with four Communist or- 
gans, his paper was also barred from 
distribution by public conveyances 
for a half year, the only ones to 
have this law applied against them. 
Upon the expiration of the six 
months, Trots Allt was restored to 
good standing, however, while the 
Stalinist organs are still prohibited 
from public carriers. Nerman’s dif- 
ficulties, which appear now to have 
ended, were not due to his view- 
point, which is common in Sweden 
and in the Swedish press, reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It 
was not what he wrote so much as 
the intemperate tone and lack of 
restraint which occasioned trouble. 
The very fact that a radical editor, 
with unwillingness to use any dis- 
cretion whatsoever, was able to 
arouse so much sympathy and at- 
tention is, to me, an indication of 
the healthy condition of opinion in 
Sweden. 

Professor Segerstedt’s Gothenburg 
paper encountered difficulties in Sep- 
tember and October of last year. 
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No responsible person in Sweden 
has, to my knowledge, taken excep- 
tion to this Liberal newspaper's 
views or its right to express them. 
Swedes generally just as stubbornly 
resist German designs for the future 
of Europe as does Torgny Seger- 
stedt. Few Swedish papers have 
failed to indicate this determination 
just as strongly as the Gothenburg 
journal referred to. Unquestionably, 
however, most of the press uses a 
more restrained tone in giving vent 
to its views than is the case here. 
The feeling in Sweden is undoubt- 
edly quite general that Professor 
Segerstedt might appropriately use 
somewhat less vitriolic language, 
that in his constant bitter attacks 
upon the government he hampers 
national unity and that his dis- 
tinguished pen could be of greater 
service were he fully to take into 
account the country’s present eco- 
nomic situation. While most editors 
probably believed that he needed 
chastening, the press of Sweden rose 
to his defense widely when four is- 
sues of the paper were sequestered, 
the only case where this has hap- 
pened to an important daily. As has 
previously been indicated, Handel- 
stidningen continues its own un- 
afraid comments on the affairs of 
the day.” 

It must be understood that con- 
fiscation occurs and can occur only 
after publication. There has been 
no advance censorship. This means 
that the order to confiscate comes 
after most readers have been served, 

%3 These two cases have been related in 
detail because of the erroneous impression 
conveyed concerning them in our press, 
particularly Time in its issues of Feb. 26 
and Sept. 80, 1940. Both of these stories 
contain errors of fact as well as of inter- 
pretation. This is also true of the story in 


the Aug. 4, _ issue af . 21-22), almost 
every point of which is 
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so that the stop becomes more a 
formal gesture than anything else. 
Moreover, reference is here made 
only to single issues. There is no 
way to prevent a paper regularly 
from appearing. Even refusing a pa- 
per distribution through the mails 
and by other public conveyances, 
which can be done only after the 
advice of a special committee for 
the freedom of the press,* does not 
prevent distribution through other 
channels. I have bought issues of 
Trots Allt from newsboys in Stock- 
holm and other cities during the 
period it was officially ostracized, 
and during the Riksdag debates on 
the extension of this emergency law 
in March of this year, a Communist 
deputy stated that the circulation of 
his party’s press had increased by 
10,000 while banned from the mails 
and trains. 

Finally, Swedish law is lenient 
with persons indicted under charges 
such as we are here considering. 
During the entire period that this 
case was up for review and appeal, 
Ture Nerman continued to publish 
his paper; not a single issue failed 
to come out. Even while serving his 
term in prison, the editor continued 
to write his editorials as well as 
much of the rest of the little weekly. 

With respect to the books, it has 
been only the Swedish editions that 
were banned. In the case of Rausch- 
ning’s “The Voice of Destruction,” 
the ban did not prevent many per- 
sons from reading the English, 
French, German and Norwegian edi- 
tions which continued on sale. The 
book was given extensive reviews in 
most important dailies. Moreover, 

*% Among the five members of this body, 


two must representatives of the press 
and one a judge. 
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it came out in no less than five 
Swedish editions; confiscation pro- 
ceedings applied only to one, and 
had to be repeated in each instance. 
During the course of these actions, 
many persons were able to purchase 
the book. I did so myself and saw it 
on sale not only in Stockholm but 
on the other side of Sweden in Hial- 
singborg, in each case for a day or 
two before legal action was under- 
taken. Selections from the volume 
were also broadcast during the win- 
ter of 1939-40 by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation while still in 
preparation, and later the work was 
liberally distributed by both the 
French and English for propaganda 
purposes in all of the northern coun- 
tries. Hence the efforts of the Nazis 
to prevent the Swedish people from 
learning its contents were ineffec- 
‘tive. 

The number of books which have 
thus been banned through diplo- 
matic action is exceedingly small. 
Sweden continues, despite being al- 
most completely shut out from the 
seas, to obtain books from the out- 
side and to read them in original 
and translation. The country is not 
isolated intellectually, and the tend- 
ency of the past decade or two for 
English and American books to sup- 
plant the predominance of German 
works which existed prior to the ad- 
vent of the Nazi régime continues. 
I receive the monthly book cata- 
logue distributed by the Swedish 
publishing industry which lists all 
works printed each month. The pre- 
ponderance of American and Eng- 
lish titles is pronounced—so much 
so that the Nazis have protested 
more than once. 

What is here said applies to both 
novels and serious books. Recent 
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titles reviewed in Swedish papers in- 
clude Ambassador Dodd’s “Diary,” 
Winston Churchill’s “Blood, Sweat 
and Tears,” Neville Henderson’s 
“Failure of a Mission,” E. N. van 
Kleffens’ “Juggernaut Over Hol- 
land,” and books on the war by 
Quentin Reynolds, Clare Boothe, 
Edmond Demaitre, Robert Goffin, 
Vera Brittain and Ralph Ingersoll. 
Otto Strasser’s book on Hitler re- 
ceived extensive and favorable re- 
views in the summer of 1940, while 
Churchill’s recent book was the best 
seller in Sweden during’ the month 
of May. While a single British 
White Paper met with difficulty this 
spring, the other documentary col- 
lections on the causes of the war 
have all been translated into Swedish 
and have been sold in large editions. 
Nor is the Swedish reading public 
limited to books on contemporary 
affairs written by Americans or Eng- 
lishmen. Several native authors have 
done accounts of various aspects of 
the war—among them, two accounts 
of the fall of France, one analysis of 
the Polish war and three books on 
Russia’s expansion into the Baltic. 
There have been numerous good 
works on the Finnish war and sev- 
eral on Norway’s struggle. 


N THE last day I was in Swe- 

den, one of my closest friends 
remarked: “When you get back 
home you are apt to hear criticisms 
of our politics. You may wonder as 
to our policy at times. When you 
do, remember our geographical posi- 
tion. Take a look at a map of north- 
ern Europe occasionally.” Sweden is 
dangerously exposed. While formerly 
her defense was planned chiefly with 
the Soviet Union in mind, she is 
now also faced with aggressive Nazis 
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across the Sound in Denmark and 
along the whole Norwegian frontier. 
The renewal of Finland’s struggle 
with Russia, this time in collabora- 
tion with Germany, has still further 
endangered the Swedish position. 

The newspapers in a country thus 
situated are impelled to be more 
moderate in their comments and im- 
partial in their news than was the 
case, for example, during the Span- 
ish war. The press is more discreet 
and uses its freedom with greater 
restraint than formerly. At the same 
time, the efforts which have been 
made for national defense have es- 
tablished a confidence and assur- 
ance on the part of the people which 
is reflected in the press. Similarly, 
the stand of the Finns against the 
Bolsheviks and the gallant efforts 
of the Norwegians both during and 
after their struggle as well as an 
increasing realization of the aims 
and tactics of the totalitarian pow- 
ers have furthered the determination 
of the Swedes to maintain their in- 
dependence and liberties. 

Under the circumstances, to imply 
that the Swedish press has been co- 
ordinated, that the news is not im- 
partially presented or that more and 
better space is given to German 
than British or American sources is 
not to speak the truth. I have found 
Swedish papers highly informative. 
Their editorials continue fearlessly 
to support democracy and to explain 
the national interest. Swedish news- 
papers use the same news material 
as the American, often written by 
the same correspondents. Both the 
United Press and the International 
News Service regularly supply many 
Swedish papers with dispatches. 
More material is taken from Reu- 
ters than from the German news 
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agency. The major papers still main- 
tain their own correspondents in 
leading capitals and news centers. 

When it is a question of support- 
ing democratic principles or explain- 
ing Swedish points of view and in- 
terests, the Swedish newspapers do 
not hesitate to use firm language. 
Frequently this has caused violent 
criticism in the German and Russian 
press, but that has not caused Swe- 
dish editors to alter their policy. 
Their reaction against totalitarian 
pressure is firm and sound. Their 
criticism of Hitler’s increasing sup- 
pression of Norway is as vigorous as 
anything which has been written in 
the American press. Indeed, suffici- 
ent proof of the freedom of the 
Swedish press should be the fact 
that probably more than 90 per 
cent of the world news about Nor-- 
way now comes from Swedish pa- 
pers, and surely none of that has 
been friendly to Germany. The fact 
that only one Swedish newspaper, 
Aftonbladet, is allowed in Norway 
supports this point. This paper, as 
previously noted, is in no sense re- 
flective of Swedish public opinion, 
and the viewpoints of what is un- 
doubtedly the country’s closest ap- 
proach to many American evening 
papers should not be taken as illus- 
trative of Swedish journalism or its 
present position. The Swedish press 
generally continues to maintain the 
attitude that one would expect from 
a high quality democratic press in 
a democratic country governed by 
a sincerely democratic ministry com- 
posed of the representatives of all 
the leading parties. 

Further evidence of the independ- 
ence of the Swedish press was given 
in the debate surrounding the enact- 
ment of the new provisions relative 
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to its constitutional and legal status. 
No issue in recent Swedish history 
has been more controversial or more 
exhaustively discussed and analyzed. 
There have been countless public 
meetings, practically every newspa- 
per has repeatedly editorialized on 
the subject, and the debates in 
parliament have been more lengthy 
than on practically any question 
arising during the past two years. 
At least three books have appeared, 
as well as lesser argumentation. I 
attended seven meetings in Stock- 
holm where the revised status of the 
press was the subject of discussion, 
and sat through all of the Riksdag 
debates on the matter up to and 
including the first adoption of the 
proposed constitutional amendments 
on June 12, 1940. So long as so much 
and so able debate can take place 
on an important public question and 
so long as the press continues to be 
so critical, one need have little fear 
of press coordination in Sweden— 
be it from government offices in 
Stockholm or attempted Nazi pres- 
sure from Berlin. 

The newly adopted legislation will 
probably not materially alter the 
present position of the Swedish 
press. Most of it is the result of 
desirable and necessary moderniza- 
tion of statutes, plans for which 
were already advanced in the last 
century. The authority to deny the 
use of the mails and public convey- 
ances, granted in 1940 and extended 
this year, is definitely an emergency 
measure and, as has been seen, has 
been exercised only twice. Further- 
more, the Riksdag, in extending this 
legislation to March $1, 1942, re- 
duced the time limit asked by the 
government. The Riksdag also turn- 
ed down the government censorship 
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proposal and spent last spring plan- 
ning the more satisfactory statute 
enacted on June 19. In doing so, 
moreover, it had cooperation from 
above. On March $1, 1941, the min- 
ister of justice indicated that he was 
quite amenable to alterations in the 
proposed law and appointed a group 
of twenty-eight representative citi- 
zens to give expert advice on draft- 
ing the new provisions. Among these 
were delegates from all the press 
organizations, editors of nine leading 
papers, members of parliament who 
had been particularly concerned 
with the question and authorities 
from academic fields. In short, ef- 
forts were made to listen to public 
opinion and to assure legislation 
which might meet the needs of a 
crisis situation and yet safeguard the 
traditional fundamental principle of 
Swedish public life—liberty govern- 
ed by law. 

It should be stressed that in the 
recent legislation there has been no 
question of restricting the freedom 
of the press save in the case of war 
or threat of war. No censorship is 
established by the amendments to 
the constitution. These were, rather, 
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undertaken as preparatory defense 
measures making possible acts which 
might prove necessary during a fu- 
ture crisis. It is not at all certain 
that in such a possible future crisis 
the government will find it necessary 
to utilize the powers for which pro- 
vision has been made. Nor is there 
much chance that the term “threat 
of war” will be interpreted as widely 
as would be the case in the United 
States. During the parliamentary 
debates on these measures, Prime 
Minister Hansson flatly stated that 
had the government possessed this 
authority in April, 1940, it would 
not have utilized it. In these debates 
it was clearly laid down that “threat 
of war” is not to be broadly inter- 
preted to cover any emergency, but 
refers only to the few days immedi- 
ately preceding going to war when 
general mobilization is in progress 
and it might not be wise to reveal 
to the enemy the extent of prepara- 
tions. The necessity of a_three- 
fourths majority in both houses to 
make effective any steps of this 
character—an extraordinary provi- 
sion in itself—constitutes a further 


safeguard. 


The Press in Paris 
From 1920 to 1940 


By Clifford F. Weigle 


This article surveys the trends in the Parisian 
press from Armistice to Armistice and considers 
its relationship to the fall of France. Professor 
Weigle is a staff member in the Division of 
Journalism, Stanford University. 


ISTORIANS for two genera- 
tions will be assaying the factors 
leading to the fall of France in the 
summer of 1940, and it is inevitable 
that the press will be considered one 


of the important elements contribut- _ 


ing to the disintegration of the Third 
Republic. The daily newspapers have 
been the greatest force of all the in- 
numerable French periodicals in the 
creation of public opinion for more 
than half a century.’ Carlton Hayes 
aptly points out that 


it is impossible to overestimate the 
power of those who govern the great 
dailies when we look back on the his- 
tory of the Third Republic, and note 
how they have sown seeds of hatred 
for one country and stimulated friend- 
ship for another, fomented some poli- 
tical crises and deliberately stifled 
others; exploited incidents like Fashoda 
and Agadir; made heroes or fools of 
public persons as means to definite 
ends, causing the French, for example, 
to worship Woodrow Wilson in 1917- 
1918 and to scoff at him in 1919; de- 
stroyed confidence in the financial sta- 
bility of France, and then restored it.’ 


1Carlton J. H. Hayes, France, A Nation 
of Patriots (New York, 1980), p. 181. An 
excellent general description of French 
press in 1928-is given in pp. 124-71; while 
‘Appendix D” contains a “Guide to Daily 


Newspapers of Paris,”’ 29 pp. 
2 Thid., p. 134. 


It must be pointed out that it is 
difficult to apply Anglo-Saxon stan- 
dards of judgment to the French 
press because of basic differences in 
origin and development. The press 
of England and, by descent, of the 
United States, began as a vehicle of 
commercial information, hence it 
stressed facts objectively presented. 
The French press, on the other hand, 
had literary beginnings, with a re- 
sulting lack of emphasis on factual 
material. That important difference 
has persisted.* Unlike newspapers of 
England and the United States, the 
French press is not regarded as ow- 
ing any special responsibility to the 
people; as a result, ethics have a 
different basis. The unit of journa- 
lism is more the individual journalist 
than it is the newspaper. This is in 
marked contrast to the United 
States, where the newspaper speaks 
as an individual with the full weight 
of the institution behind it. As a 
group, the French newspapers have 
limited advertising revenue, their 
income from circulation is low, and 

% Statement by M. Cotnareanu, publisher 
of Figaro, in an unpublished address at 


Stanford University, Calif., in the spring of 
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their news service inferior. As Rob- 
ert W. Desmond declares, “They are 
not newspapers at all in an Anglo- 
Saxon sense.” * 

The situation of the Paris press 
is paradoxical in that, although its 
reputation for venality has been 
such that Time characterized it as 
“the sewer system of world journa- 
lism,”° the profession of journalism 
is highly esteemed. Indeed, France 
is one of the few countries in the 
world where journalism as a profes- 
sion ranks in public prestige with 
teaching, law and medicine.’ Jour- 
nalism is second only to law as prep- 
aration for a Parliamentary career.” 


Robert W. Desmond, The Press and 
World Affairs (New York, 1937), p. 211. 
Bo press of France is surveyed in pp. 192- 


* Time, v. 88 (May 8, 1989), p. 21. Eric 
Sevareid recounts in ‘ Fore gn Press” 
section of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (Vv. 16, 
Sept., 1939, pp. 288-9), that on June 27, 
1989, the Syn icat de la Presse Parisienne 
informed editors that the syndicate was 
filing a 5,000,000-franc suit \.- Henry 
R. Luce for the Time articl Subsequently 
it was reported he apelsetesd. Two weeks 
later the Paris press would not have had 
the courage to demand an apology, for M. 
Aubin, city editor of the semi-official Le 
Temps, and M. Poirer, high business execu- 
tive Figaro, were sent to military 
prison. It was charged that the men had 
admitted receiving money from the German 
government, Aubin getting 1,000,000 francs 
and Poirer, 3,500,000. Both men insisted 
their propaganda efforts were entirely out- 
side their newspaper ==. and that 
they were interested only in “working with 
the friends of France.” ir fatal mistake 
was to try to get the government to cancel 
the expulsion order against the notorious 

director of Nazi propa- 


» Pp. 155, res compiled by 
Louis Am and 9 ed in Nos Parle- 
mentaires et Minis et Ministrables 
(Paris, 1925), chewing that, in 1924, of 314 
senators, 61 (20%) had newspaper connec- 
tions; of 584 deputies, 128 (21%) were con- 
nected with papers. Of the total - 
of both houses, lawyers furnished 26% of 
the senators and 24% of the deputies. Of 
the 219 most prominent members of both 
houses in the same year, 78 (33%) were 
journalists or ex-journalists. Also, 33% of 
the 219 were lawyers. This is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that “‘it is quaneharietic 
of the French to admire ers who are 
orators, but who can express them- 
orcefully in print.” 


not onl 
selves 
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N OCTOBER 12, 1919 (nine 

days after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles by Parliament 
and eleven months after fighting 
stopped) , the Government abolished 
the Press Bureau, thus ending five 
years and two months of strict cen- 
sorship. During that time the press 
had operated wholly as an organ of 
the Government employed to con- 
trol public opinion. With resumption 
of normal conditions based on the 
traditionally high degree of press 
freedom under the Third Republic, 
what were to be some of the domi- 
nant trends of the next twenty 
years? 

Certainly one of the more signi- 
ficant trends was toward further 
decentralization of the French press. 
The growth of strong regional news- 
papers, which had begun before 
World War I, was accentuated after 
1920.5 In 1927 there were 14 pro- 
vincial daily papers each having a 
circulation of 100,000 or more copies. 
By 1939 the number of papers of 
this size had increased 57 per cent 
to a total of 22. Papers having a 
circulation of between 50,000 and 
100,000 increased in number from 
16 to 20. Thus, in 12 years, there 
was a 40 per cent increase in the 
number of regional newspapers of 
50,000 or more daily circulation. The 
growth of the regional press was 
somewhat at the expense of the 
Paris dailies, whose circulation de- 
clined approximately 15 per cent 
during the same period, although the 
number of papers in Paris remained 
about the same.’ The Paris news- 

8 Georges Jubin, “Journalism in France: 
1938,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vv. 10 (Dec. 
dltor Publisher International Year- 
a Now York, 1927 and 1939). Compar- 


able figures for the press prior to 
1927 are not a 
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papers also lost advertising revenue 
to the provincial papers, several of 
which are considered superior to any 
papers in Paris.” 

The potential importance of this 
decentralization can only be specu- 
lated upon at the present time. It is 
apparent that financial weakening 
of the Paris newspapers might make 
them more susceptible to unethical 
forms of subsidization. As long ago 
as 1928 Hayes commented upon the 
possibility that the growth of the 
regional press might prove an im- 
portant factor in increasing social 
and political decentralization in the 
country, with a resulting moderating 
influence on French nationalism.” 

A second trend of the last 20 
years was an increased reflection of 
American and British influence in 
the appearance and content of the 
larger Parisian newspapers. The so- 
called “Americanization” of the press 
began at the turn of this century 
when young Paul Dupuy, associated 
with his father in the management 
of the Petit Parisien, in 1902 visited 
the United States and made a sur- 
vey of the press. Being at the im- 
pressionable age of 22, he apparently 
was overwhelmed by the methods of 
those two press giants, William 
Randolph Hearst and Joseph Pulit- 
zer. Shortly after the World War, 
the then Senator Dupuy made a 
second inspection tour of the United 
States press, this time bringing a 
large portion of his staff with him.” 
It is significant that the Petit Par- 
isien adopted eagle wings similar to 
those of the Hearst papers in the 
title flag at the top of page one. 

Some of the obvious innovations 

Desmond, » Pp. 212. 

es, Op. = "148. 


tor & French Section, v. 
59 ‘Gan 19, 1926), p. Fs. 
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in recent years included an increased 
use of the American “byline” in 
place of the traditional French sig- 
nature at the end of each article; 
more stories continued to an inside 
page; short items of popularized sci- 
ence; the use of syndicated feature 
material * and what might be termed 
“tabloidism,” including heavy use of 
photographs, red ink, sex and crime 
news and “leg pictures.” All this 
meant that beginnings had to be 
made in training American-style 
newspaper men to replace some of 
the literary French journalists.“ 


ENERAL facts about the Paris 
press are familiar: There were in 
1939 25-odd daily newspapers, of 
which 12 had a circulation of more 
than 100,000 copies daily and two, 
one morning and one evening paper, 
a circulation in excess of 1,000,000. 
The larger papers had usually from 
8 to 12 pages daily, while the smaller 
papers had as few as four pages to 
an issue. In appearance, the popular 
press resembled the mass-circulation 
papers of London, while the conser- 
vative papers clung to the format 
of the late nineteenth century. 
The newspapers of Paris divided 
themselves into two groups, “jour- 
nals of information,” which, theoreti- 
cally, stressed news content, and 


18 See Time, v. 88 (Sept. 15, 1941), for a 


of Paul Winkler, 
operated until the Nazis 
feature syndicate, 
Opera Mundi, a French version of King 
features. Winkler yo his success to 
the adoption of U'. S. editorial and adver- 
tising techniques. Eric Sevareid wrote in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vv. 16 (Sept., 1939), 
|e: “Americanization is edging slowly 
t surely into the French popular press. 
Donald Duck, Pop-Eye and Mickey Mouse 
are better drawing cards than any native- 
born comic characters. Now the French who 
read oir are to have Dr. Gallup's 
polls and Walter Lippmann. 
4G. H. Archambault, “Le Journal Fran- 
cais de Demain,” Mercure de France, v. 231 
(Nov. 1, 1981), pp. 554-72. 
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“journals of opinion,” which did not 
even pretend to cover the news. The 
journals of information had the bulk 
of the circulation. 

Divided according to political 
leanings, the leading Leftist papers 
and their circulations in 1939 were 
as follows: Humanité, Communist 
Party organ, 349,500; Populaire, So- 
cialist Party organ, 210,000; Oeuvre, 
semi-official organ of Radical-Social- 
ists, 200,000; Ce Soir, Communist in 
sympathy, 310,000. 

Principal papers which were either 
Rightist or did not stress their poli- 
tical inclinations were: Paris-Soir, 
1,399,950; Petit Parisien, 1,304,029; 
Journal, 600,000; Matin, 400,000; In- 
transigeant, 225,000; Excelsior, 240,- 
000; Jour-Echo de Paris, 200,000; 
Temps, 90,000; Figaro, 85,000; Jour- 
nal des Débats, 35,000. (The last 
three are the patrician conservative 
papers which exercised an influence 
out of proportion to their small cir- 
culations.) * 

The only daily journals of opinion 
having circulation of any conse- 
quence were: Action Francaise, 110,- 
000; La Liberté, 30,000, and Epoque, 
circulation unstated.” 

The question of ownership of the 
Parisian newspapers is a tangle that 
cannot be easily unraveled, because 
the government had no requirements 

15 Circulation figures are from Editor & 
Publisher International Yearbook, 1939. In- 
dicated political ties are from Barbara 
Wertheim’s “French Papers Must Live,” 
Nation, v. 149 (Aug. 12, 1989), p. 166. In 
connection with French circulation figures, 
it must be remembered that most publishers 
consider exact circulation a trade secret 
and publicize estimates which may, or may 
not, be accurate. Although the Office de 
Justification Tirages Francais (similar to 
the U. S. Audit Bureau of Circulations) was 
organized in the 1920’s, the only large pa- 
pers having their figures audited in 1939 
were Humanité, Petit-Parisien, Paris-Midi 
and Paris-Soir. 


16 Editor & Publisher International Year- 
book, 1989. 
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regarding filing or publication of 
statements of ownership.” Papers 
which were party organs, such as 
Humanité and Populaire, were open- 
ly owned and financed by the in- 
terested groups. Barbara Wertheim, 
after her study of the Paris press 
in 1989, came to the following con- 
clusions, partly fact, partly gossip, 
about some of the other papers: 

Ce Soir was “presumably” fi- 
nanced by Communists. The Right 
press was owned principally by steel, 
munitions, oil, insurance and bank- 
ing interests and by various indivi- 
dual industrialists. Largest single 
financial interest in the Paris press 
was reputedly held by the Comité 
des Forges, steel and munitions 
trust, dominated by the de Wendel 
family. The de Wendels owned out- 
right Le Temps and Journal des 
Débats, and held an interest in 
Matin, Jour, Journal and Intransig- 
eant. M. Prouvost, textile manu- 
facturer, owned the controlling in- 
terest in Paris-Soir, Paris-Midi and 
Intransigeant. Petit Parisien and the 
illustrated Excelsior were owned by 
the Dupuys, wealthy family which 
was exceptional in that it made a 
profit from its newspaper proper- 
ties. Figaro was owned by M. Cot- 
nareanu, Rumanian banker who 
married the divorced wife of M. 
Francois Coty.* These few ex- 
amples of ownership are intended 
to be merely illustrative. 

Economically the Paris newspa- 
pers, with few exceptions, have never 
been well off. Nobody invests in a 
newspaper purely for financial 
gain.” In 1925 Beckles Willson 
wrote, “I have been informed that 

17 Hayes, op. cit., p. 151. 


18Wertheim, loc. cit., p. 167. 
19 Hayes, op. cit., p. 150. 


there is not a single Paris journal 
which is a paying property in the 
strict economic sense.” ” During the 
Parliamentary investigation of the 
Stavisky scandal, M. Daladier ex- 
plained that very few newspapers 
“were able to get along on their 
normal income from sales, subscrip- 
tions and commercial advertising.” ™ 

This economic instability had two 
principal causes — lack of advertis- 
ing and low selling price of the pa- 
pers. In the short period of prosper- 
ity after the World War, the largest 
paper in France received not more 
than 50 million francs worth of ad- 
vertising, according to Georges Boris, 
editor of La Lumiére. This would be 
but a sixth, or even less, of the ad- 
vertising volume of an English pa- 
per of equal circulation. After the 
depression, the volume of French 
advertising dropped 30 to 40 per 
cent.” Advertising failed to take 
hold in France as it had in England 
and the United States because of 
certain aversions to it by both the 
buying public and the manufac- 
turers. The buyers suspected adver- 
tising, and the manufacturers felt 
that it “cheapened” their goods and 
would reduce sales instead of in- 
creasing them.” 

The sales price of most French 
newspapers was among the lowest 
of any newspapers in the world. Be- 
fore the depression, most papers sold 

»” Beckles Willson, ‘“‘The Paris Press and 
French Public Opinion,” Contemporary Re- 
view, v. 128 (Nov., 1925). p, 582. 


ris, French Press,” 
Foreion tes v. 18 (Jan., 1985), pp. 819- 


Ibid., p. $21. 


of the public ievand why 


of the 
it has been difficult to get them to —— 
to advertising was contributed by 
Charles Fouzot, general secreta: 
International Fair at Lyons, to 
Publisher, French supplement, v. 59 (June 
19, 1926), p. Fi 


_corruption and bribery. 
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for 25 centimes (one and seven- 
tenths cents) a copy. Three Paris 
papers sold for 30 centimes, and one 
for 40. By 1936 the usual price was 
30 centimes, while by 1939 the price 
was 50 centimes. But at the current 
rate of exchange the 1939 price was 
only one and one-fourth cents. This 
meant that income from circulation 
paid only a very small percentage of 
production costs. (In the United 
States, with higher prices, the cir- 
culation income is only 40 per cent 
of the cost of newspaper produc- 
tion.) 

The result of the unfavorable eco- 
nomic position of the French press 
was that a majority of the papers 
were forced to accept subsidization. 
And this led easily to what we call 
Wealthy 
men supporting newspapers had to 
get some return for their invest- 
ment. Proprietors of small papers 
could not exist without financial as- 
sistance. Reporters were so poorly 
paid that many of them were forced 
either to have two or three jobs at 
once or to accept bribery of various 
sorts.™ 


HERE were at least five forces 
directing the French press dur- 
ing the post-war years: the owners 


% Paris reporters (editors) tried steadi ly 
after the war so improve their standards 
pee. Most defender of their in- 
Syndicat des Journalistes, 
established in 1918. Their first minimum 
salary agreement was won in 1919. They 
obtained the six-day week in 1925. For a 


Labor O 
Conditions of Work and Life 
Studies and Reports, Series L, Professiona 
Workers, No. 2 (Geneva, 1928). Average 
reporter's pay in 1925 was 800 to 1,500 
francs a month, with 1,000 ge ualing 
in food purchasing power in the 
States about $75. Reuel R. Barlow reported 
in JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY, v. 14 (Sept., 
1937), p. 294, that salaries for 1987, fixed 
under the 1935 Professional Statute for 
Journalists, from 1,700 to 38,500 
francs a month in Paris. 
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and directors, the journalists, the 
government, news agencies and the 
distribution agency, and propagand- 
ist organizations.” The influence of 
the owners is self-evident. The jour- 
nalists were important because of 
personal opinion injected freely by 
every writer into his articles. 

The government in peace time 
had three chief means of exercising 
control. Under the press laws of 
1881 and 1894, a formal surveillance 
was exercised by the ministry of 
justice and the ministry of the in- 
terior. This control was not rigorous, 
except for political journals of ex- 
treme Left sympathies which were 
examined rather carefully for sedi- 
tious material. A more important 
method of government approach to 
the press was through the press de- 
partments in each ministry and 
under-secretariat. French reporters 
and foreign correspondents were met 
daily in conferences, and all news- 
papers were read carefully for arti- 
cles touching on affairs of the indi- 
vidual branch of the government. 
The third government control was 
through secret subsidies to indi- 
dual newspapers and open subsidiza- 
tion to Havas. 

By far the most important news 
agency influence on the press was 
that exercised by L’Agence Havas, 
both a news and an advertising 
agency. Havas distributed much of 
the domestic news of France and 
all the foreign news. In addition, it 
was estimated in 1939 that Havas 
controlled the placing of 80 to 90 
per cent of all advertising appear- 
ing in French newspapers.” The po- 
tential influence of such an organi- 
zation is incalculable. 

. 149. 


loc. Pp. 166. 
* Hayes, op. cit., p. 151. 
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Distribution of papers was a mo- 
nopoly of Messageries Hachette.” 

Any illusions the French public 
might have had about the sanctity 
of the press were completely shat- 
tered in the years following the end 
of the World War. Publication of 
secret documents and spy confes- 
sions gave well-established evidence 
of the use of Russian and German 
money in the press. One scandal 
after another followed in the 1920's 
and the 1980’s. Appearing before an 
examining committee during the 
Stavisky inquiry, Daladier testified 
that 80 per cent of the French press 
was subsidized by government or 
private sources.” 

Forms of subsidization to which 
the press of Paris was exposed varied 
widely. Openly acknowledged finan- 
cial support by individuals or politi- 
cal parties cannot be criticized. The 
reading public could evaluate what 
it read if it knew the source of the 
opinion expressed. But secret sub- 
sidizations facilitated the misguiding 
of public opinion and the disintegra- 
tion of national morale. Secret funds 
came from the French government, 
from foreign governments, from 

% André Simone, J’Accuse! The Men 
Who Betrayed France = York, 1940), p. 
847. Simone, a Paris journalist, gives re- 

ted illustrations, undocumented, of how 
he French press was manipulated to fur- 
ther the ends of the political leaders from 
1988 to the fall of France. One of the few 
sweeping of French 
ethics was that made by Georges Jubin, loc. 
cit., PB. 281, when he wrote: “To our credit 
. . « it may be said that the French news- 
papers and newspaper men are generally 
honest. The ‘black sheep’ are scarce; 
as they will all have been tracked down 
pnt they will have to give up the game. 
The management. . . obtains its resources 
partly from sales, but in most part from 
the commercial publicity, which .. . 
stitutes a revenue sufficient to do awa 
all tem pap for dishonest profit. 
the edito: y have a very exalted 
idea of their dignity and professional duty. 
. ..” (Jubin was, in 1988, the secretary- 
neral of ~ editorial staff of Le Petit 


ournal, one of the leading ular papers 
perore ite wate im 1887 to Col la Roque.) 
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banking and industrial firms and 
from individuals. The money was 
paid often for disguised advertising, 
and to a few small papers purely as 
blackmail protection. 

A recognized principle of Govern- 
ment political strategy was that 
money be paid to friendly newspa- 
pers to insure their support, and to 
unfriendly papers to silence bother- 
some criticism. “Secret funds” were 
provided in every national budget 
for use at the discretion of the 
premier and other cabinet members. 
“|. .It is universally admitted,” 
says Hayes, “that a goodly portion 
finds its way into the coffers of the 
press in France... .”” Although 
the French public was aware of gov- 
ernment use of such funds, many 
persons were shocked at definite ad- 
missions during the Stavisky hear- 
ings that governments of every com- 
plexion used press “hush-money” to 
facilitate smooth working of the 
governmental machine.” 

There was in the French press no 
sharp distinction between the ad- 
vertising and the news columns. 
Advertising was often run disguised 
as news. Banks and other financial 
organizations found this hidden ad- 
vertising extremely valuable, and 
sordid details as to how it operated 
were made public in financial scan- 
dals such as the Mme. Hanau case 
in 1928-29, the Oustric affair in 
1931, and the Stavisky scandal. It 
was revealed that financial columns 
were frequently “farmed out” to an 
advertising agency or a bank. The 
Mme. Hanau case showed how she 
was able “not only to run a daily 
paper herself in order to recommend 
her concern, but to obtain control of 


2 Hayes, op. cit., pp. 167-8. 
Boris, loc. cit 22. 
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the financial columns of a morning 
and evening paper.”™ Prosecution 
of the directors of the Gazette du 
Franc in 1928 showed a combination 
of three forms of venality — the pro- 
moters of the enterprise published 
their own weekly; they paid for 
publicity in Le Quotidien; and they 
charged they had to pay as black- 
mail to the editor of La Rumeur a 
monthly sum to avoid exposure.” 


N THE events leading to the fall 
of the Third Republic in 1940, 

probably the most important form 
of subsidization in its influence on 
the government and the people was 
that by foreign governments during 
the successive stages of the encircle- 
ment of France. Documentary evi- 
dence of wholesale bribery is, of 
course, not yet available. But in 
light of the past history of the 
French press it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the archives will verify many 
of the charges that have been made 
since 1933. 

Hitler apparently launched a far- 
flung propaganda program in France 
soon after he came to power. Direct- 
ing the work in France was the fa- 
mous Otto Abetz, who was said to 
have at his disposal a propaganda 
fund of 500,000 marks a month be- 
fore 1938, and 2,000,000 marks 
thereafter. He operated by direct 
bribery to a certain extent, but 
probably much more successfully by 
indirect means. Advertising con- 
tracts were given to French news- 
papers whose policy was in accord 
with the wishes of Berlin, and 
French journalists were lavishly en- 
tertained in Berlin in furthering 

® Philip Carr, “French Journalism,” Con- 
temporary Review, v. 187 (June, 1980), p. 

e Hayes, op. cit., footnote, p. 152. 
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Hitler’s earlier program of fostering 
“friendship” between the two coun- 
tries and in allaying French suspi- 
cions that Germany might have de- 
signs against France.“ 

Fragments of specific charges of 
German press propaganda have come 
to light. The arrest of two executives 
of Le Temps and Le Figaro for ac- 
cepting bribes has already been 
cited.“ It was charged that the Ger- 
man government, in paving the way 
for Munich, spent more than $10,- 
000,000 bribing the French press 
between March and September, 
1938. This allegation was made by 
M. de Kerillis, editor of L’ Epoque 
and a leading right-wing deputy. 
He said his authority was American 
Ambassador Bullitt in a report made 
to Washington. The accusation was 
supported by General Faucher, for- 
mer head of the French military 
mission in Prague.*™ The London 
Daily Herald published at the end 
of 1937 an article purporting to give 
a detailed account of just how Ger- 
many was spending $100,000,000 a 
year for propaganda work inside and 
outside of Germany. Included was 
the charge that 300 newspapers were 
maintained, subsidized or bribed.” 
The Radical Socialist paper L’Oeu- 
vre joined the appeasement group at 
the outset of the Czech crisis. Si- 
mone says that its editor, Jean Piot, 
printed a long article hailing Georges 
Bonnet as the saviour of peace. 
“That evening, at a cafe where he 
had been drinking, Piot confided to 
a few colleagues that he was paid 
20,000 francs for his article.” ” 

% See footnote 5. 
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Italy, as well as Germany, was 
charged with spending large sums 
for propaganda in the French press. 
Simone writes: 

A high official at Quai d’Orsay told 
me once that during the Abyssinian af- 
fair Mussolini’s agents had distributed 
more than a hundred thirty-five million 
francs to the French press and to the 
various Fascist organizations.” 

Miss Wertheim reported it was 
estimated that Italy spent between 
80 and 100 million francs in the 
French press during the Ethiopian 
war, and $2 million francs in behalf 
of Franco during the first year of 
his campaign.” 

By 1936 the French public had 
been aroused by the repeated press 
scandals, and the first serious press 
reform efforts since 1894 were made 
under the direction of Premier Blum, 
who was bitter at the press after a 
concentrated attack on him and his 
government by a bloc of 300 papers. 
He blamed M. Pierre Guimier, a 
Paris director of L’Agence Havas, 
for organizing the attack, and forced 
Guimier out of his position by 
threatening to separate the agency’s 
news and advertising businesses into 
two corporations. Blum felt that un- 
just, slanderous attacks against his 
minister of the interior, M. Roger 
Salengro, had driven Salengro to 
commit suicide. On November 26, 
1936, Blum submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a series of proposed 
laws which would have completely 
changed regulations regarding the 
press. The laws provided for full 
publicity of names of owners and 
sources of income of French periodi- 
cals published more than 30 times 
a year. They sought, further, to 


88 Ibid., p. 186. 
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check the wilful dissemination of 
false news; to prevent defamation of 
French law courts, defense services 
or public men; and to strengthen 
the existing libel laws. The Popular 
Front majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies enabled the law to be 
passed there by a vote of 359 to 
193. The press lost little time in 
opening a venomous attack on the 
proposals. Six months after the 
Chamber vote, the Senate finally 
acted by adopting in the summer 
of 19387 a series of amendments 
which removed all the teeth from 
the legislation. There the measure, 
and press reform, stopped. The resig- 
nation of the Blum ministry left 
no chance for passage of an effective 
reform law.” 

The reforms that Blum could not 
achieve by legislative processes were 
ordered under decree law by the 
Daladier government acting under 
virtually dictatorial powers, on April 
25, 1989. The first decree was aimed 
at the practice of inciting racial or 
religious hatreds in France, by 
amendment of the basic 1881 law 
on liberty of the press. The second 
law authorized punishment of any 
person or any group receiving money 
from abroad for propaganda pur- 
poses. Punishment by fine and im- 
prisonment was provided for viola- 
tions of both laws.“ 

In conclusion, what can be said 
about the failure of the press of 
France to take any effective part in 

“ Joseph J. Mathews, “Death of Press 
Reform in France, ” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, v. 8 (July, 1989), pp. 409-19. 
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checking the disintegration of the 
Third Republic? It is readily appar- 
ent that the weakness of the French 
press was not something that de- 
veloped after 1920. It had roots 
deep in the years before that — in 
certain national traits, weaknesses 
of the basic press law and financial 
instability. It is certain that at least 
a few papers actually succumbed to 
foreign money and betrayed France; 
it is equally certain that no papers 
led the way to awakening the 
French to a realization of the na- 
tion’s plight in the 1930’s. The pres- 
tige of the press had been so under- 
mined that there is a question as to 
just how far courageous newspapers 
could have swayed public opinion in 
the last years. 

Men who wrote about the French 
press in the 1920’s stressed the fact 
that, with all their faults, the French 
newspapers were united in placing 
the general principle of French na- 
tionalism above everything else. No 
matter what his politics, the French 
journalist was an ardent nationalist 
who always preached patriotism. In 
the 1930’s, apparently something 
happened to that patriotism. André 
Maurois summed up the significance 
of the change when he declared in 
August, 1941,° that the French Re- 
public fell because loyalty to politi- 
cal parties was put ahead of loyalty 
to the nation. 

“Statement in an address at the Uni- 
rr of California, Berkeley, in August. 
French press after the Armistice of 1040 see 
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A Pitfall in Propaganda: 
Underestimation of Public Intelligence 


By Robert Fraser Wilcox 


Mr. Wilcoz’s study of the mistakes made in a 
California referendum campaign by the propa- 
ganda promoters of an oil conservation act is 
based on his master’s thesis in the Division of 
Journalism, Stanford University. 


R. GEORGE GALLUP has testi- 

fied in his pioneering book on 
public opinion research that “the se- 
rious observer of public opinion on 
scores of issues cannot fail to come 
away with a feeling of intense admira- 
tion for the honesty and common 
sense with which an enormous num- 
ber of ordinary people in all walks of 
life and at all levels of the economic 
scale have continued to meet their 
responsibilities as citizens. 

“He will be profoundly impressed,” 
Dr. Gallup adds, “with the grasp of 
broad principles which voters of all 
types possess, and with their capacity 
to adjust themselves to the ever- 
changing movement of events.”* 

The actions of many of those who 
deal with public opinion in the field 
of politics reveal sharp disagreement 
with Gallup’s conclusion, for their 
tendency has been toward the lowest 
common denominator of popular ap- 
peal. Modern propaganda, in the 
view of the sociologist, William Al- 
big, emphasizes distortion and dera- 
tionalizes the popular opinion proc- 
ess.” Propagandists apparently have 

1 Geo’ Gallup and Saul F. Rae, The 

mocracy (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1940), p. 


. 283. 
2 William Albig, Public Opinion (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 809. 


been inclined to operate on the basis 
of the observation outlined by Col. 
O. R. McGuire, an ardent foe of the 
public opinion poll, in this state- 
ment: 


. . . the men and women of this coun- 
try who must labor to keep the wolf 
from the door, educate and rear chil- 
dren and provide some sort of com- 
petence for old age simply do not have 
the time or energy to make any such 
study of governmental problems as to 
qualify them to determine what is best 
for the country and for themselves.* 


The belief has prevailed that the 
American public is too ignorant or 
too busy to judge wisely on problems 
of politics and social needs. Propa- 
gandists have been prone to simplify, 
to generalize and to sugar-coat the 
causes for which they plead in order 
to reduce the issues involved to what 
they believe is the level of public 
comprehension. 

An analysis of the techniques em- 
ployed by a group of amateur polit- 
ical publicists on behalf of the oil 
control bill in the 1939 California 
special election leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that to influence pub- 
lic opinion the propagandist, especial- 

3 Col. O. R. McGuire, “The U. S. Constitu- 


tion and Ten Shekels of Silver,” Public 
Opinion » Vol. TV (1940), p. 284. 
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ly in a political campaign, must not 
underestimate the ability of the vot- 
ing public to grasp the meaning and 
significance of the issues involved. 
Childish and meaningless slogans or 
election speeches and tracts which 
represent an effort to “descend” to 
the level of the public can easily fail 
to convert the adult voter to the 
cause they plead for. 


oil control bill was drafted 
by State Senator Maurice Atkin- 
son and passed, bearing his name, by 
the California legislature. Opponents 
of the Atkinson act obtained enough 
signatures to bring it before the peo- 
ple in referendum proceedings as 
Proposition Five on the same ballot 
with the notorious “ham and eggs” 
issue. 

Leaders of the “Yes on 5” Com- 
mittee, the title under which pro- 
ponents of the bill worked, agreed at 
the start of the campaign for ratifi- 
cation of the Atkinson act by the 
people that the public should not be 
expected to understand the geologic- 
al and engineering principles of the 
act. The theme behind their propa- 
ganda was to be conservation of oil. 
Conservation was a meritorious, non- 
partisan issue upon which all voters 
could agree.‘ 

Name-calling played a prominent 
role in the campaigns for and against 
the Atkinson act. Each side heaped 
abuse on the other in strenuous ef- 
forts to tag each other with labels 
which would arouse the opposition 
of California voters. Oddly enough, 
each side applied the term “hog” to 
the other. Opponents of the oil con- 
servation measure were called “oil 
hogs” for their asserted wasteful 


“Statement to the author by one of the 
leaders of the “Yes on 5” campaign. 
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methods of production, while a prin- 
cipal supporter of the bill, Standard 
Oil Company of California, was la- 
beled “the one real hog in the oil in- 
dustry” by the act’s opponents. The 
result was confusion among the vot- 
ers as to who really was the “oil hog.” 
Unfortunately for Standard Oil, a 
good many voters had been condi- 
tioned by propaganda in earlier elec- 
tions to identify it with porcine char- 
acteristics. Therefore the “oil hog” 
displayed so prominently on _bill- 
boards by proponents of the bill 
seemed to be asking a vote against 
the oil conservation law. 

Another “bad name” used against 
the bill was the symbol of a shark. 
California voters, in referendum pro- 
ceedings in 1932, defeated a measure 
known as the Sharkey bill, which 
would have placed the oil industry 
under a loose form of state regula- 
tion. The 1939 bill was referred to by 
its opponents as “another Sharkey 
bill,” hence the use of a picture of a 
hungry shark to represent it. 

Other “bad names” applied by pro- 
ponents of the Atkinson act to those 
opposing it included “chiselers,” “an- 
archists,” “unscrupulous oil racket- 
eers.” “pirates,” “quasi-criminals,” 
“the 10 per cent minority,” “the ob- 
streperous 10 per cent” and “wolves 
in sheeps’ clothing.” 

Proponents of the act employed in 
the propaganda a quartet of the so- 
called “virtue words” — conserva- 
tion, national defense, cheap gasoline 
and job security — which they asso- 
ciated with the measure. After direct- 
ing an imposing array of “bad 
names” at their opponents, the bill’s 
supporters in speeches and press re- 
leases appealed for votes on the basis 
of these four generalities. Following 
are examples of their use:: 
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Conservation — “Proposition Five 
assures a plentiful oil supply to meet 
market demands plus a reasonable 
surplus. . . .” “When you vote “Yes 
on 5’ you vote to enact the Atkinson 
oil and gas control act, which em- 
bodies enough modern, intelligent 
methods of preventing waste in oil 
production to extend the life of Cali- 
fornia oil fields as much as 100 
years....” 

National Defense —“A ‘yes’ vote 
on Proposition Five is necessary to 
national defense because this meas- 
ure will prevent waste and untimely 
exhaustion of the navy’s all-impor- 
tant oil supply on the Pacific coast. 


Cheap Gasoline —“The best way 
to insure a continuous supply of . . . 
cheap and convenient sources of pow- 
er and domestic convenience is to 
vote ‘yes’ on Five. . . .” 

Job Security —“Under terms of 
Proposition Five . . . men employed 
in California oil fields may look for- 
ward to many years of steady work, 
because provisions of the bill prohibit 
unrestrained and wasteful produc- 
tion of oil. . . .” 

Both sides in the campaign put the 
time-honored technique of raising 
“red herring” issues to work to divert 
public attention from the subject 
matter of the bill. California voters 
were informed by proponents of the 
bill that foreign invasion and dicta- 
torship might follow on the heels of 
defeat of the Atkinson act. The pub- 
lic was warned solemnly that the fate 
of democracy depended on the out- 
come of the vote on Proposition Five, 
since foreign dictators were waiting 
anxiously for the moment when our 
oil supply would be so depleted that 
they could strike without opposition 
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from an American navy paralyzed 
by lack of fuel. 

The fight against the bill was de- 
scribed by its opponents as a battle 
to prevent Standard Oil from gain- 
ing monopoly control of the industry 
under the guise of enacting a con- 
servation measure. 

Using the battleship as a symbol, 
proponents of the act sought to em- 
ploy the prestige of the navy on their 
own behalf. By the use of pictures of 
President Roosevelt and ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover, both of whom support- 
ed the bill, the tremendous prestige 
of the office of the chief executive 
was linked intimately with Proposi- 
tion Five. Testimonials were used in 
close cooperation with the prestige 
symbols. Whenever a picture of the 
President was exhibited, it was ac- 
companied by a copy or an excerpt 
from his endorsement of the bill. 
Whole pamphlets were devoted to re- 
printing the testimonials of President 
Roosevelt, ex-President Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Interior Ickes, Secretary of 
Navy Edison and others on behalf of 
the measure. 

Finally, proponents of the act told 
the voters that “everybody is doing 
it— why don’t you?” Voters were 
urged to heed the precedent found in 
oil conservation laws in eight other 
major oil producing states. They 
were urged to join the President, an 
ex-President, officials of the federal 
and state governments and industrial 
and civic leaders in supporting the 
bill. It was stressed that the list of 
supporters of the act represented in- 
terests more varied than those behind 
any proposition ever before submit- 
ted to California voters. 

Firm in the belief that the act was 
not a piece of legislation that could 


be put before the public and argued 
point by point as, for example, the 
“ham and eggs” initiative was, its 
supporters sought to justify its sup- 
posed lack of talking points with the 
assertion that it was a sober business 
proposition that could not be dressed 
up for spectacular appeal. 

The need for a conservation act 
was explained clearly enough, but 
when it came to the question of how 
the Atkinson act was to prevent 
wasteful exploitation of the oil pools, 
proponents of the bill simply stated 
the purpose and major provisions of 
the law. This excerpt from a 15-min- 
ute radio speech is an illustration: 

The oil and gas control bill creates 

an oil conservation commission 
up of the director of natural resources, 
the director of public works and the' 
director of finance. This commission 
will be empowered and required to ad- 
just production to market demand; to 
prevent damage to oil pools by unscien- 
tific methods of oil production; to pre- 
vent damage and waste of oil; to pro- 
rate the market among all producers 
without discrimination, and to keep the 
public informed on all matters relating 
to the oil industry. 


HAT satisfaction could these 

vague phrases have afforded the 
listener? Proponents of the act sought 
to swing the voters behind regulation 
without explaining in specific terms 
the nature of the regulation they 
proposed. There were extravagant 
claims for the act but hardly a ref- 
erence to the provisions that would 
back up any particular claim. The 
full powers of the oil conservation 
commission were not revealed; the 
principle of oil proration, the means 
of achieving conservation and the 
basic factor of the act, was shunned; 
the right of redress or appeal from 
an act of the commission was not ex- 
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plained; the power of the commis- 
sion to prohibit the drilling of new 
wells was not justified. In short, the 
voter could survey the whole mass 
of propaganda for the Atkinson act 
and remain uninformed on the act’s 
contents and operation. 

The purpose of enemies of the bill 
was to becloud the issue in order to 
confuse the voters, and to assail the 
motives of those who supported it. 
Because the measure’s supporters 
neglected to inform the public of its 
contents, its opponents had little dif- 
ficulty in perverting and obscuring its 
provisions in the public mind. Pub- 
lic misunderstanding of course bred 
suspicion of the bill. Many voters 
followed the old adage, “When in 
doubt, vote no.” The inevitable re- 
sult was defeat of the act. 

Proponents of the Atkinson act 
had the advantage in money and po- 
litical support. The “Yes on 5” Com- 
mittee had the blessing of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
secretaries of navy, interior and war, 
and the popular label of conserva- 
tion for its measure. The giants of 
the petroleum industry contributed 
to its war chest. Why, then, was it 
defeated? 

Manchester Boddy, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Daily News and an 
ardent backer of Proposition Five, 
found, in talking to the man on the 
street a few days before the election, 
that the issue seemed to be not oil 
proration but the relative merits of 
sharks and hogs.’ A prominent Cali- 
fornia oil man, writing during the 
last week before the election, had this 
to say about the campaign: 

The general public does not know 


what it (the bill) is all about, and cares 
less, and if the charges that the oil 


5 Los Angeles Daily News, Oct. 28, 1939. 
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control bill will create a monopoly, in- 

crease the price of gasoline and put a 

lot of small operators out of business 

are repeated often enough, the bill will 

be voted down.® 

Analysis of the propaganda issued 
by the “Yes on 5” Committee, sup- 
plemented by the testimony of these 
two observers, leads irresistably to 
the conclusion that proponents of the 
act failed in their mission because 
they neglected to present the meas- 
ure itself to the voters. Underesti- 


mating the intelligence of the voting, 


public, they voiced emotional ap- 
peals in a situation that called for an 
intellectual approach. Believing the 
public to be incapable of grasping the 
principles of an oil conservation 
measure, they campaigned with pic- 
tures of hogs, battleships and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The voters retaliat- 
ed by defeating a measure they were 
not given an opportunity to under- 
stand. 

The campaign and its result serve 
as a suggestion that propaganda is 
as likely to fail if it is too shallow, 
too unenlightening and too obvious- 
ly designed to arouse the voter emo- 
tionally as if it is too technical or 
academic. The voter must have an 
intellectual justification for accept- 
ing the stand urged upon him. 

Proponents of the act could have 
worked out an intelligent, education- 
al campaign that would have served 
the task of acquainting the voter 
with the bill’s engineering and eco- 
nomic functions. Let me, by way of 
illustration, formulate an example of 
this type of argument: 

Aside from provisions regulating the 
wastage of gas and the spacing of oil 
wells, both of which are already cov- 


*S. P. Stockman, “California n to 
Vote on Oil Conservation Bill,” and 
Gas Journal, Nov. 2, 1989, p. 16. 


ered by the statutes on California law 
books, the Atkinson act provides for 
conservation of oil by proration. It sets 
up a system of proration, which means 
simply a planned production program 
designed to — waste and balance 
and demand 
advantages of a slow and even 
rate of production are well understood 
by petroleum engineers, but these gains 
cannot be achieved under present meth- 
ods of operation in which one oil pool 
is exploited by many producers. The 
ideal way to produce an oil field is to 
restrict the flow of crude oil to a rate 
that results in the most effective utili- 
zation of reservoir energy—that store 
of compressed gas and underground 
water that pushes the oil to the surface 
when the pool is tapped. In this way 
the greatest amount of oil is recovered 
by means of natural forces, and expen- 
sive pumping is postponed until the de- 
posit is nearly exhausted. In the pool 
—_ by more than one producer an- 
r step is necessary, namely the fix- 
ing of rates of withdrawal of the several 
leases in proportion to the amount of 
oil underlying each. 

The system of proration rests on two 
sound principles — conservation of oil 
and equality of opportunity to produc- 

=. a system is administered by 
pein of quotas for the different pro- 
ducers or producing areas. No pool is 
permitted to produce more than its 
market demand, since excess output 
leads to storage waste through seepage, 
fire and other means, and results in 
economic instability, while restricting 
the amount of oil produced to market 
demand or to the most efficient rate of 
extraction (whichever is lower) results 
in effective conservation and economic 
advantage. Proration is not just a step 
taken to stabilize the market. Stabuili- 
zation follows as a matter of course 
from restricted flow enforced in the in- 
terest of conservation of oil. Under the 
practice of proration, therefore, eco- 
nomic stabilization will result automa- 
tically. A stable economic situation in 
the industry means elimination of shut- 
downs, price wars and layoffs of work- 
ers 


Establishment of a system of pro- 
ration, as provided by the Atkinson 
act, will bring oil production in Cali- 
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fornia into conformance with the 
latest scientific knowledge of conser- 
vation of oil, and increase to the 
maximum the value of our oil re- 
sources to ourselves and the nation.’ 


Another striking argument for the 
Atkinson act would have been a 
comparison, by means of pictorial 
statistics of production, of an oil field 
produced under methods of free 
competition, without laws to curb 
waste and prorate the amount of oil 
among different producers, with a 
field operated under state conserva- 
tion control. The statistical picture 
would show that the latter field pro- 
duced a larger amount of oil at low- 
er cost than the former, and point to 
the conclusion that the act would in- 
sure each producer a fair share of the 
oil in the pool he taps, and make' 
possible a longer life and a vastly 
larger yield than is possible under 
present methods of unlimited pro- 
duction. 

Thus proration was the essential 
feature of the Atkinson act, and 
should have been explained to Cali- 
forrfia voters. Prevention of gas 
waste, a point emphasized heavily in 
the press releases of the “Yes on 5” 

7™This “model” argument was drafted 
from an article entitled ‘“‘A Design for More 
Effective Proration” which appeared in the 
February, 1939, issue of Petroleum Tech- 
nology, the publication of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Its author was Dr. Joseph E. Pogue, 
vice president of the Chase National Bank 


of New York and a leading exponent of 
conservation. 
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Committee, was only one small phase 
of the conservation program pro- 
posed by Proposition Five. Of prora- 
tion, the measure’s fundamental 
theme, hardly a word was mentioned. 

Defeat of the Atkinson act was, 
in a sense, a triumph for the demo- 
cratic process, for the strength of 
democracy lies in the wisdom of its 
ultimate lawmakers—the people. 
Voters willing to be led by hysterical 
warnings of a fancied invasion and 
the pleas of men in high places would 
be failing in their democratic duty to 
legislate according to the dictates of 
their own minds. The appeals of 
President Roosevelt and other high 
officials were not enough, and should 
not have been enough, to induce a 
“yes” vote for Proposition Five. 
Each voter reserved the right to 
make up his own mind on the sub- 
ject, as every voter should in a 
democratic state. The bill was not 
defeated on its merits, since its mer- 
its were never presented to the pub- 
lic in an orderly, understandable 
fashion. A few small groups— the 
Commonwealth Club of California, 
for example — asked for the facts 
and got them. Members of the club 
in a test vote overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the act. But the public as a 
whole never received an intelligent 
presentation of the case for the act. 
If it had, there is good reason to be- 
lieve the measure would have been 
approved at the polls. 
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Proceepines, 19TH ANNUAL CoN- 
VENTION, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
Newspaper Epirors. American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 
1941. 188 pp. 


OR those who did not attend the 

last meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors there 
are three articles in this volume 
worth reading. 

The first is the address of Peter 
H. Odegard of Amherst College on 
“Educators or Agitators?” in which 
he discussed the self-consciousness 
of the American newspapers as a 
sign of immaturity, of failing pow- 
ers and of consciousness of guilt. 
Partisanship, monopoly, centralized 
ownership, consolidation and stan- 
dardization and editorial independ- 
ence were given a realistic appraisal. 
The comparison made by Dr. Ode- 
gard between editors and educators 
is extremely apt, although the fact 
is generally unappreciated in news- 
paper offices. Dr. Odegard does not 
“expect the editor, operating on a 
more exposed sector of the opinion 
front, to enjoy the same security 
and immunity, but he should strike 
in that direction.” Another problem 
common to editors and educators is 
to “avoid the twin pitfalls of over- 
specialization and plain blank ignor- 
ance.” Dr. Odegard’s address is of 
first rate importance not only to 
newspaper executives but to jour- 
nalism teachers. The discussion 
which followed presentation of this 
paper showed considerable misun- 
derstanding on the part of those in 
the audience who responded, and, 
therefore, it is of real significance. 

The second is the address on 
radio by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of the 
Office of Radio Research of Colum- 
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bia University, who pointed out the 
importance of research to the news- 
papers. He stressed “the role which 
research could play in news- 
papers holding their own against 
radio, because the actual situation 
of competition between radio and 
newspapers, in my opinion, is an 
extremely simple one.” To cite one 
example from five important ones 
presented by Dr. Lazarsfeld, news- 
papers often are not aware of the 
cultural differentiations of their aud- 
ience. “The upper income groups,” 
the speaker reported, “certainly lis- 
ten much less to the radio than the 
lower income groups, and there is 
a great possibility of stepping in 
with intelligent, honest research 
work, and showing that the popula- 
tion strata with high purchasing 
power have still a definite preference 
for reading, and are easier reached 
by print than by radio.” This is a 
fact of profound importance to jour- 
nalism and universities. The popular 
press may be approaching a major 
turning point in its development. 

The relation of education to jour- 
nalism has long been apparent to 
those who have studied the history of 
the press, but it is likely to become 
closer as the 50 per cent of our 
population who have gone beyond 
the eighth grade decreases. Dr. 
Lazarsfeld reported that all studies 
which have been made on the differ- 
ential values of reading and listen- 
ing have shown that people who 
know how to read greatly prefer 
reading to listening. It is, therefore, 
to the advantage of newspapers to 
stimulate the rapidly increasing edu- 
cational level. 

The third is the report of the 
joint journalism education commit- 
tee which offers some hope of effec- 
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tive collaboration between the news- 
papers and schools of journalism. 
The whole report should be widely 
read, but one sentence is worth 
noting here: “. . . there are more 
institutions attempting to provide 
professional education for journa- 
lism than placement opportunities 
in all journalistic fields now war- 
rant.” The emphasis on English 
composition and liberal arts educa- 
tion in the report seems question- 
able to this reviewer. More empha- 
sis should have been given to the 
social studies. 
Raymonp D. Lawrence 

Oakland Tribune 


* * * 


FREEDOM oF SPEECH IN THE UNITED 
States. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1941. xiv + 634 pp. $4.00. 


HIS is more than a law book. 

It is the most objective treatise 
extant reducing to clear example 
those often all-too-vague concepts, 
“Americanism” and “liberty.” 

If one teacher may testify from 
his own experience, there is no ques- 
tion journalism students are asking 
more urgently in this critical year 
than “what, precisely, are these free- 
doms for which we are supposed to 
be glad to sacrifice and, if need be, 
to die?” and “how shall we handle, 
in editing, the wild things that are 
being said?” Mr. Chafee’s work 
throws a flood of clear light on some 
of the hardest issues that must be 
faced in the near future by the press 
in its historic role of “palladium” of 
liberty. 

The book is exceedingly timely. In 
fact, Mr. Chafee put aside other im- 
portant work to hurry it into print 
before the storm of war-time hys- 


teria and intolerance should break. 
He attempted something of the 
kind in the last war, but was too 
late. His 1920 book, “Freedom of 
Speech,” the forerunner of the pres- 
ent volume, was far more limited in 
scope. It was addressed primarily 
to lawyers, and was in a diction too 
technical for many laymen. 

“Freedom of Speech in the United 
States” includes in its first 282 pages 
everything that was in the 1920 
publication, but all is carefully and 
skillfully translated into a language 
that is both clearly understandable 
by the layman and accurate for the 
uses of the lawyer. In addition, the 
author, besides reviewing the cases 
of 1920 to 1940, looks over the heads 
of the courts and lawyers who must 
enforce existing laws to the legisla- 
tors, journalists and other leaders of 
public opinion who will have influ- 
ence on what the law of the future 
is to be, and presents a well inte- 
grated philosophy of a free society, 
a background for judgment when 
new statutes are proposed for enact- 
ment or old ones for repeal. One 
could wish this book were on every 
editorial desk in the country, as a 
help in editorial writing. It is a 
ready reference book to civil liberty 
cases, a criterion of the socially de- 
sirable and a guide to the line of at- 
tack on which the editor can expect 
to enlist support from the legal 
mind. 

Mr. Chafee is a professor in the 
Harvard Law School. He was one of 
the twelve reporting on the illegal 
activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice, 1920; he was chairman of the 
Committee on Coal and Civil Liber- 
ties, reporting to the United States 
Coal Commission, 1923; and consul- 
tant to the National Commission on 
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Law Observance and Enforcement 

(part author of the report on law- 

lessness in law enforcement, 1931), 

1929-31. 

The author’s background is so 
rich, and his concepts so broad and 
philosophical, that the work will al- 
most serve as an adequate introduc- 
tion to the study of free institutions. 
It is limited, however, as the title 
implies, to American experience, 
with the emphasis on the present. 
Combined with some study of con- 
stitutional evolution in England, 
particularly the struggles of the 
seventeenth century, and with some 
reference to the experiences of other 
civilizations—the Greek and Roman, 
for instance—and of the contempo- 
rary totalitarian states, it would 
form an excellent basis for the 
course in Americanism which seems 
to be so much demanded at present, 
and which the expectant journalist 
ought to have. The fact that the 
author retains so consistently his 
legal point of view is an advantage 
rather than otherwise, but for really 
adequate coverage at the advanced 
college level it should be supple- 
mented by readings in general poli- 
tical science, history and contempo- 
rary institutions and events. 

The work is socially enlightened 
and technically authoritative. It be- 
longs in the journalism library, per- 
haps on the list of textbooks. 

Eric W. ALLEN 

University of Oregon 

* * 

Joseph His Wonrtp. 
By James Wyman Barrett. New 
York: Vanguard Press. 1941. 464 
pp. $3.50. 

HE last city editor of the New 
York World returns in this book 
to the scene of “the crime” and to 
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a shrine. As did his 1931 book, “The 
World, the Flesh and Messrs. Pulit- 
zer,” this reflects his incurable ideal- 
ism about the World and confirms 
his confession of ten years ago: 
“The World and Joseph Pulitzer are 
part of my religion.” But it does not 
indulge in repetition of recrimina- 
tion about “the scuttling of the 
sacred ship” nor does it as pointedly 
assign reasons, as did the earlier 
book, why “the ownership of the 
World failed.” Little that is new 
about the cause of “the crime” is 
revealed. 

Instead of repeating the opinion 
that the management was cutting 
down on the chief commodity of the 
business and trying to make a suc- 
cess oul of selling interesting by- 
products—the Op Ed page, a clever 
disguise for a weak news position— 
Mr. Barrett has given a full-length 
portrait of Joseph Pulitzer, man and 
newspaper man, as only a skillful 
reporter could. He has carried on the 
history after Pulitzer’s death in 
three chapters of highlights. Inter- 
esting, gossipy, these chapters tend 
to become a catalog of “greats”: 
news beats, outstanding articles, dis- 
tinguished reporters and_ editors, 
with emphasis on Herbert Bayard 
Swope. They lack the depth and the 
style of the first nine chapters which 
set JP in focus in the world as well 
as in the World. 

Naturally Mr. Barrett has drawn 
upon earlier books about JP and the 
World, upon John L. Heaton’s col- 
lections of editorials, “The Story Of 
A Page,” 1913, and “Cobb of the 
World,” 1924. He is in debt to the 
rather stodgy and too well docu- 
mented official biography, “Joseph 
Pulitzer: His Life and Letters,” by 
Don C. Seitz, 1924; to Alleyne Ire- 
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land’s brilliant sketch, “An Adven- 
ture With a Genius,” 1914 and 1920; 
and to “The End of the World,” 
1931. He quotes from JP’s “The 
College of Journalism,” North Am- 
erican Review, May, 1904, and in- 
directly from Henry F. Pringle’s es- 
say on Frank I. Cobb, “The News- 
paper Man as Artist,” Scribner’s, 
February, 1935. 

But he has also gone to the files 
of the World for interesting and im- 
portant material, to history and bio- 
graphy of the past fifty years, has 
talked with World men, and has 
synthesized all to make the most 
dynamic personality in American 
journalism a human and dramatic 
figure. The book is not a “re-write” 
but a “folo.” 

The first nine chapters are given 
to JP, the youth who was “a case 
of social and psychological malad- 
justment”; the “eccentric” reporter 
who “liked to work, and work he 
did”; to the editor, ill and blind his 
last twenty-four years, whose heart 
was in the editorial page, who com- 
manded that it lead; to the proprie- 
tor whose passion was politics “in 
the sense of liberty and freedom and 
ideals of justice.” Long before the 
United States was proclaimed the 
arsenal of the democracies, he strove 
to make the World an arsenal to 
supply ammunition with which so- 
ciety could fight its enemies. 

Filled with facts but not heavy 
with them, the chapters about this 
“upper bourgeois immigrant” fallen 
on trying days, St. Louis reporter 
and newspaper owner, re-creator of 
the New York World, “the Great 
Emancipator of American journa- 
lism from party and personal yoke,” 
“perturbed spirit” which found rest 
only in death, attest the vitality of 


the man and the deathlessness of 
his ideal of public service journalism. 

New in emphasis or in fullness of 
details are the stories of the Cleve- 
land-Blaine campaign, the Dana- 
Pulitzer fight over Nicoll for dis- 
trict attorney, JP’s last visit to the 
World office, and “The United 
States Against Pulitzer.” The first 
illustrates JP’s policy of making war 
on a man’s public record instead of 
his private relations. The second is 
revealed in all its foulness, including 
Dana’s “Wandering Jew” editorial, 
and is sharpened by having under 
the chapter title Dana’s well known 
quotation on personal journalism. 

The Sunday morning visit in 1908 
is described through the eyes of 
Alexander Schlosser, copy boy, who 
came to be assistant city editor. 
JP’s morning was spoiled because 
the man on the telegraph desk had 
not read all the morning papers, be- 
cause the city editor didn’t have “a 
good, bright Monday morning fea- 
ture on the schedule.” 

The chapter on JP’s last great 
battle, against Theodore Roosevelt, 
is the first complete report on “this 
chapter of national dishonor.” Foot- 
notes, in body type, record the 
negligence of the World, its poor 
editorship, as well as its heroic pub- 
lic service in demanding a Congres- 
sional investigation and in defend- 
ing freedom of the press. 

A revealing summary of ten pages 
of assumptions “for the medical rec- 
ord” opens the chapter, “Tragedy.” 
This surveys in psycho-analytical 
detail Pulitzer’s record to 1887 and 
anticipates the next twenty-four 
years. The book is well illustrated 
and thoroughly indexed. 

Lacking the virtue of brevity, the 
book has humor, descriptive power, 
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satire, originality — qualities which 
JP prized. With it he probably 
would not have been satisfied, he 
who was forever unsatisfied with so 
many things. Nevertheless it is a 
welcome and a worthy addition to 
the World bookshelf. 
A. Wa.prop 

University of Colorado 


* * 


Fatuer AnD His Town. By Richard 
Barry. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1941. 
viii + 299 pp. $3.00. 


‘*y IFE begins at sixty” in this 

story of a California country 
editor, as told by his son. Civil War 
veteran George A. Barry was 59 and 
had 40 years of small-town news- 
papering in Wisconsin behind him 
when he was squeezed out of his 
editorial niche there and landed in 
Santa Ybel, Cal., with $31 and the 
return half of a round-trip railroad 
ticket. 

He took over a weekly on which 
a succession of younger editors had 
failed and in the next quarter- 
century helped build the sleepy 
town into a prosperous small city, 
the newspaper into a model daily 
which he owned. He died in the 
nineteen-twenties at 84 after having 
sold the paper to a chain and hav- 
ing seen his town become as much 
like others “as buttons on a shirt.” 

That is the outline of this story, 
although it actually is the composite 
of one editor’s experience in more 
than one California town. 

As a collection of interesting yarns 
about the “inside” of small town life 
this one rates well up the scale, de- 
spite a tendency to wordiness and 
the inclusion of some material which 
is dull and prosaic even if it did 
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happen in a small town. As the story 
of an editor it suffers somewhat from 
being told by one who was neither 
a worker on the newspaper nor a 
resident of the town. A voluminous 
correspondence, visits to the town 
and search through the files do not 
quite compensate for the absence 
of personal experience in what is 
essentially a personal experience 
story. In this respect the book suf- 
fers by comparison with Hough’s 
recent “Country Editor.” 

But if some of the book’s best 
stories are not newspaper stories, but 
ones which might have been written 
about any leading citizen of the 
town, there are many which are in- 
teresting for the light they throw 
on newspaper problems and prac- 
tices, as well as for their story value. 

“Father” as an editor combined 
the liberal’s interest in the welfare 
of the community and state with 
the practical man’s recognition of 
economic and social “realities.” His 
liberalism caused him to rush the 
newspaper pell-mell into the camp 
of Hiram Johnson, then anti-railroad 
candidate for governor. His honesty 
and character caused him to refuse 
to retract his endorsement under 
pressure from the controlling stock- 
holder. His ability to “see the other 
side” caused him to be willing to 
quit the paper and start life anew 
for the fourth time, rather than go 
to court to protect his position and 
his minority interest in the paper. 
This episode, however, had a happy 
ending. “Father” found himself, as 
a result of it, the sole owner of the 
paper. 

George A. Barry and his town are 
worth knowing. Their story is well 
above the average, though not at 
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the top, of the recent flood of books 
about newspaper men. 

Russext I. Taackrey 
Kansas State College 


* * * 


Auten Ware, THE Man 
From Emporia. By Everett Rich. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1941. ix-++374 pp. Ill. $3. 

ALLEN Waite or Em- 
porta. By Frank C. Clough. New 
York: Whittlesey House. 1941. 
xiv + 265 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


ARLY in June of 1895, William 

Allen White, in a salutatory edi- 
torial in the Emporia Gazette he 
had just bought, told his readers 
that “the new editor hopes to live 
here until he is the old editor, until 
some of the visions which rise before 
him as dreams shall have come 
true.” 
That was 46 years ago. Mr. White 
was 27 then. Now he is 73. Much 
has happened during those years. 
An old world has died and a new 
one has been born. The new editor 
has ripened and matured, and 
brought fame to Emporia and the 
Gazette. So great is his reputation 
today “that few national enterprises 
of a public nature are launched with- 
out their projectors seeking at least 
his moral support.” 

To trace the development of Mr. 
White’s unique personality during 
the eventful years since he was a 
young editor is a task of real magni- 
tude. For he has achieved a national 
reputation in three great fields—lit- 
erature, journalism, politics. But 
these two books succeed with that 
task. 

The volume by Mr. Rich, who 
has known and read Mr. White for 
twenty years, is significant, enter- 
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taining and highly illuminating. It 
ought to be required reading for 
journalism students, for it is not 
only the profound story of a man 
and a newspaper, which he bought 
for $3,000 —all borrowed — but it 
presents a generous amount of 
Americana. For, while Mr. White 
proudly writes “from Emporia” after 
his name, he never has been pro- 
vincial. 

Readers will be astonished to learn 
that the Whites were not accepted 
socially when they first came to Em- 
poria. They were regarded as ambi- 
tious but without money. It was not 
until noted people began to stop off 
in Emporia to see the editor that 
the townspeople realized there was 
a genius in their midst. 

Mr. Rich, a professor of English 
at Emporia State Teachers College, 
began his work as a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion in English at Western Reserve 
University. Every word of the origi- 
nal dissertation of approximately 
115,000 words appears and to the 
original have been added about 15,- 
000 words of “human interest” ma- 
terial, mostly about Mr. White, the 
Gazette employees and so on. The 
result is a carefully documented, al- 
together fascinating story which 
should vastly increase the public’s 
rather low estimation of academic 
dissertations. 

To get his subject within covers, 
Mr. Rich wisely decided to let Mr. 
White tell his own story, and to in- 
trude or interrupt as little as pos- 
sible. That meant thousands of 
quotations, for Mr. White has writ- 
ten his own story, and written it far 
more candidly and completely than 
most public figures in America write 
their autobiographies. Mr. Rich has 
done an excellent job of sorting these 
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sources, of showing us, in Mr. 
White’s own words, what his family 
had for Sunday dinner, and how a 
heckler down by the post office led 
him to write the editorial “What’s 
the Matter with Kansas?” which 
started him on the road to fame. 

The second book, which is con- 
siderably shorter, is by Mr. White’s 
managing editor. It was written, as 
Mr. Clough explains, to answer the 
questions about “his boss” which 
come from students, bankers, house- 
wives, merchants, railroad workers, 
teachers, lawyers. 

Its style is simple and honest. It 
presents Mr. White as essentially 
kind, natural and discerning — as a 
person who achieves many things 
without great fanfare, and who al- 
ways is content to do what he does 
and to be what he is. 

Mr. Clough has worked on the 
Gazette for twenty years. He has 
driven Mr. White’s car, slept in his 
bed and sat in his place in the big 
dining room and served when he 
was not there. 

So Mr. Clough has written a 
familiar story, a straight-forward ac- 
count, without much recourse to 
printed references beyond the Ga- 
zette’s own pages. 

He has included some of the early 
life and background of William Al- 
len White, but his best chapters 
come later — when he is reciting the 
more familiar events of Commercial 
Street and the Gazette family. 

Without making “his boss” a 
superman, the author shows how 
Mr. White manages to turn off such 
an astounding amount of work: to 
write three or four editorials before 
9 o’clock each morning, read and 
report on a great stack of books for 
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the Book of the Month Club, write 
political articles for magazines and 
newspapers, make school commence- 
ment speeches, act as chairman of 
the busy Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, take 
an active part in national Republic- 
an politics, act as menu chairman 
of his local Rotary Club and go 46 
weeks without repeating a Tuesday 
luncheon menu — and still have time 
to run his newspaper, see a movie 
once a week and entertain dinner 
guests from two to four times a 
week. 

Mr. Clough’s story is that of a 
good reporter. He is at his best with 
accounts of the firewood, the Rotary 
Club, the office routine, the Satur- 
day luncheons and a host of similar 
warm and intimate details which 
have not been told before. 

The two books complement one 
another, and are in no sense com- 
petitive. 

Leo W. ALLMAN 
University of Wichita 


* * 


Looxkine For Trovus.e. By Virginia 
Cowles. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1941. xi+ 
447 pp. $3.00. 


HIS running story of the Euro- 
pean scene since the spring of 
1937 carries the reader —it should 
be read at a single sitting, or at 
most in two—from the writer’s 
visits to both sides of the Spanish 
Civil War battle-front to the eve of 
Prague and then from the awaken- 
ing of British realization of the job 
ahead to the R.A.F.’s repulse of the 
Nazi air assault in the fall of 1940. 
The pace of the book is its best 
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quality. A woman correspondent 
who wanted to go places— and did 
— Miss Cowles tells swiftly with a 
series of candid-camera anecdotes 
and sharply-detailed snapshots of 
her success in finding trouble in 
Madrid and Salamanca, Prague and 
Nuremberg, Moscow, Berlin, Rome, 
Paris in its last 24 hours before the 
second entry of the German horde, 
and London—so often her way- 
station before further forays. 

The temptation is to hold up to 
the potential reader a score of her 
prize-winning vignettes. There is 
that of the Czech soldier who, know- 
ing she was going to France, bade 
Miss Cowles “tell them for us that 
one day they will look across that 
Maginot line of theirs and ask: 
“Where are those 2,000,000 Czechs?’ 
And we won’t exist. They will fight 
alone.” Or, when Ciano, with whom 
she was swimming at Ostia in the 
hot August of 1939, speaking of his 
recent interview with Hitler, said, 
“T can make history too. When I 
think how many lives depend on 
my thoughts, it’s a relief to come 
out here for a few hours and get 
away from it all.” Or, immediately 
after Munich, Joe Kennedy’s, “Isn’t 
it wonderful! . . . Now I can get to 
Palm Beach, after all!” 

Miss Cowles, who through her so- 
cial background had an opportunity 
to meet in London and Paris in an 
intimate, personal way people who 
were behind the scenes of govern- 
ment action as well as men and 
women in the street, gives the reader 
an understanding of the difference 
between British and French morale. 
Historically, perhaps, the most sig- 
nificant contribution in the book is 
the British version of the surrender 
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behind the policy of “peace in our 
time”— the eleventh-hour announce- 
ment by Daladier that the French 
did not intend to honor their treaty 
obligations to Czechoslovakia and 
his begging Chamberlain just before 
his first trip to Berchtesgaden to 
leave no stone unturned to find a 
way out. The prime minister, at a 
small, intimate dinner party at his 
sister-in-law’s to which our author 
was probably invited, not as a news- 
paper woman but as Miss Cowles, 
‘reaffirmed without prompting the 
version she had heard in British 
diplomatic circles in Paris. Properly 
introduced, Miss Cowles was able 
to hear, even from the discreet Sir 
Robert Vansittart, statements of 
fact and opinion rarely available to 
the commonalty of American news- 
paper men. Because she met such 
people on a basis of intimacy, she 
understands them better than many 
Americans who look at and judge 
them from the outside. 

When Miss Cowles gets into a dif- 
ferent environment, such as Russia, 
where she did not know the language 
and stayed only a few weeks, her 
comment is obviously second-hand, 
based on what she was told by mili- 
tary attachés and other foreigners. 
It is too bad that she drops into 
careless journalese and anglicisms as 
often as she does; bombed houses 
always seem to remind her of “stage 
sets” and she was always getting 
“petrol” for her car and once ran 
up onto the “kerb.” 

Miss Cowles is not a stylist like 
Anne O’Hare McCormick or Sonia 
Tomara, but she generally could 
find trouble when she looked for it. 

University of Maine 
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No Oruer Roap To Freepom. By 
Leland Stowe. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1941. 432 pp. $3.00. 


ELAND STOWE does get 
around. For nine years he was 
Paris correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune, taking the 
1930 Pulitzer Prize in his stride. 
But when Adolf Hitler set the world 
on fire, so the story goes, Stowe was 
thought too old, at 39, to cover a 
war. Then the Chicago Daily News 
signed him on, with a brilliant series 
of dispatches from Finland, Norway, 
Rumania and Greece as its reward. 
Today Stowe is once again on the 
job in the Far East. Between the 
time he left the Greeks in Albania 
and the beginning of this new task 
he wrote this book. It is a book that 
only a reporter can write, a book 
bringing to its readers the sights, 
the sounds, the smells, the human 
heights and depths that are revolu- 
tionary war. Some of his descrip- 
tions, as for example his picture of 
Finland going under all alone, or his 
sketch of Ralph Barnes of the 
Herald Tribune before his last flight 
on a British bomber, are master- 
pieces. 

These reports, however, are inci- 
dental to the book. They form a 
framework on which is hung a 
devastating indictment of Nazi 
methods and purposes, and a call 
to America to wake up before it is 
too late. Thus Stowe’s factual re- 
ports glitter with comments like this 
on London’s actions while Finland 
died: “Here at last was old Creep- 
ing-Paralysis Neville Chamberlain 
hobbling frantically toward a five- 
alarm fire with a cupful of water.” 

This is no objective statement by 
a disciplined American reporter. It 
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is the testimony of an isolationist 
who met Nazi fury, treachery and 
efficiency face to face a little in ad- 
vance of the rest of us. The last 
quarter of his book, indeed, is frank- 
ly argument addressed to those 
Americans whom Stowe sees as even 
now still asleep. 

Throughout the book there is 
graphic reiteration of one point. 
“People only learn when it happens 
to themselves,” he says, or “It seems 
incredible that so many, many peo- 
ple can continue to devote them- 
selves exclusively to their own little 
lives.” Against this Stowe places 
those Norwegians who, after a cen- 
tury of peace, finally awakened to 
what was going on, and fought. He 
shows us the volatile little Greeks, 
out-gunned and out-mechanized and 
out-manned, nevertheless pushing 
back Mussolini’s surly Fascists with 
little more than their fighting spirit. 
He shows us time and time again, 
as in reporting the death agony of 
Sammy Cooper, R.A.F. pilot on the 
Albanian front, what today’s strug- 
gle means in terms of individual 
human beings, most of whom 
thought it could never happen to 
them. 

This book is no mere colorful re- 
porter’s diary of the kind made pop- 
ular by Vincent Sheean’s “Personal 
History” and Walter Duranty’s “I 
Write as I Please.” It is hot. I know 
of one intelligent isolationist, a 
woman gradually shaken by the im- 
pact of events, who was finally con- 
verted by reading William L. Shirer’s 
“Berlin Diary.” One wonders what 
would have happened to her had 
she read “No Other Road to Free- 
dom.” 

Hersert Brucker 
Columbia University 
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Errective Apvertisinc. By Harry 
Walker Hepner. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1941. xii+ 
584 pp. Ill. $4.00. 


best modern advertising 
does not try to sell. It aims to 
help people buy intelligently.” 

If the theme of an advertising 
text can be expressed briefly, the 
above statement by Kenneth Goode 
will describe the author’s purpose in 
producing this book. Mr. Hepner has 
hewn close to his objective and has 
achieved it as well as a single volume 
can be expected to do. 

Much of the empirical material 
frequently assigned as supplemen- 
tary reading in advertising courses 
will be found between its covers. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, layouts, charts 
and graphs, drawn largely from the 
practical experience of advertisers, 


agencies and media research bureaus. 
It is packed with statistical data 
that will serve as a guide to the 
judgment of student and advertising 


worker alike. Its double-column, 
magazine format facilitates conden- 
sation of illustrative material with 
little detraction from the book’s 
readableness. 

The author had accomplished his 
expressed purpose of adhering to the 
needs of the practitioner. Editorially 
and in context it gives evidence that 
“every chapter has been read by at 
least two practicing advertising men 
and by two teachers of advertising.” 

Each of its forty-three chapters is 
introduced by a series of provocative 
questions that arouse the reader’s 
curiosity. Closing each chapter are 
ample timely references for appro- 
priate supplementary reading. They 
are followed by questions whose ans- 
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swers require application of the 
chapter’s subject matter. 

The author’s rational approach is 
reassuring to those worried by the 
current flood of indictments against 
advertising. He briefs in the intro- 
duction the common criticisms and 
offers satisfactory refutation of 
many of them, with liberal use of 
statistics. The remainder of the in- 
troduction serves as an orientation 
guide to the opportunities in adver- 
tising and the functions of advertis- 
ing workers in agencies and depart- 
ments of large advertisers. 

Continuing the logical arrange- 
ment, Part II deals with consumer 
psychology, buying power, the con- 
sumer movement, surveys and effec- 
tive appeals. 

Analysis of products, as Part III, 
presents, in addition to the custom- 
ary discussion of the subject, chap- 
ters on modern package and product 
design and a chapter which empha- 
sizes the importance of pricing and 
its relationship to advertising. 

About one-fifth of the book is de- 
voted to Media, Part IV, with each 
medium stressed approximately in 
accordance with the proportion of 
the national advertising budget that 
it attracts. A thorough discussion of 
premiums is presented in one chap- 
ter in this section. 

Not until Part V is the reader in- 
troduced to the techniques of adver- 
tising production. Testing and co- 
ordinating follow appropriately in 
Part VI. 

Journalism students preparing to 
join advertising staffs will find this 
basic text an excellent guide in pro- 
ducing advertising that helps people 
buy intelligently. Though it does 
not treat advertising from the media 
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promotion point of view, its abun- 
dant information can be applied also 
in assisting advertisers toward using 
space more intelligently. 

Kenneto R. Marvin 
Iowa State College 


* * 


Co.Liece IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Benjamin Fine. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1941. xviii + 178 pp. 
$2.35. 


N FACE of the fact that higher 

education involves student enroll- 
ments of well over a million, and 
annual expenditures exceeding $200,- 
000,000, it is surprising that hitherto 
no systematic study has appeared 
surveying the attempts that are 
made by the educational institutions 
to interpret themselves to the pub- 
lics from which they derive support. 
Mr. Fine’s study, accordingly, fills 
a gap in the literature, and the re- 
sult is a book that will be primarily 
of interest to college administrators, 
but that is not without significance 
to newspaper men. The emphasis is 
on the educational rather than the 
journalistic side. 

The purposes of the author in 
conducting his research were to trace 
the growth of college publicity pro- 
grams, to ascertain the attitudes of 
college presidents toward publicity, 
to determine the objectives of col- 
lege publicity, to analyze existing 
publicity practices of higher educa- 
tional institutions and variations in 
them, and to examine the standards 
of college publicity programs. There 
is adequate treatment of each of 
these, but the detail cannot be in- 
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troduced here, even in summary. 
The several chapters are based large- 
ly on returns to a questionnaire sent 
to college presidents and directors 
of college publicity departments. The 
fact that a certain formalism is in- 
evitable in a study based on data so 
gathered, and that attitudes of col- 
lege officials are expressed within the 
rigidities of a checklist, introduces 
some limitations, but the author’s 
own practical experience as _ the 
member of the educational staff of 
the New York Times serves to com- 
pensate for this in some measure, 
and the net result is a good deal of 
insight into the problem of college 
publicity. 

Mr. Fine is concerned with col- 
lege newspaper publicity, and not 
the whole gamut of public relations. 
His premise is that the purpose of 
publicity should be to interpret the 
role of institutions in community 
life. The fact that these social con- 
siderations were placed secondary to 
institutional purposes as functions 
of publicity, as shown by the replies 
of presidents and directors, indicates 
to the author that the full signifi- 
cance of college publicity has not 
yet been sensed, even by those as- 
sociated with higher education. In 
part this reflects the recency of de- 
velopment of college publicity de- 
partments, the fact that these 
departments are all too often badly 
staffed and that they are wanting 
in adequate support. More funda- 
mentally it reflects lack of a clear 
conception or philosophy on the 
part of college administrators or 
publicity directors, and yet no pub- 
licity department can function ef- 
fectively without an intelligent and 
well-planned program. Out of such 
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a program, too, will emerge a policy 
with respect to the handling of col- 
lege news, and especially those types 
of news that all too frequently in- 
volve attempts at censorship by col- 
lege authorities. 

The final recommendation is for 
the creation by some institution of 
a School of Public Relations. From 
this, the author believes, would come 
higher standards, better ideals and 
greater dignity for those engaged in 
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nalism. The treatment of this recom- 
mendation is somewhat brief and 
sketchy, and leaves untouched many 
fundamental points involving the 
relationships between academic in- 
stitutions and the press. However, 
the general purposes that the author 
seeks to achieve, and the conclusions 
he reaches, are not to be disputed. 
And he has given us the first sys- 
tematic handbook on college publi- 
city organizations. 


Matcotm M. Witiey 


publicity work, and a narrowing of 
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Lapy Eprtor. By Marjorie Shuler, 
Ruth Adams Knight and Muriel 
Fuller. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1941. 288 pp. $2.00. 


HIS soundly practical book 

briskly but thoroughly and pre- 
cisely answers the questions com- 
mon to all intelligent feminine as- 
pirants to careers in publishing: 
What are the types of work? What 
are the opportunities? What are the 
obstacles? What are the rewards? 
How did the important women 
workers in the publishing world get 
where they are? The attitude of the 
authors is realistic but optimistic, 
their advice clear, forceful and un- 
condescending, their documentation 
exhaustive but fresh and human.~ 

The book is logical and simple. Its 
three authors, each successful in her 
own field, treat individually the 
three major spheres of publishing — 
newspaper journalism, magazines 
and book publishing — analyzing 
peculiarities, specific needs, attrac- 
tions and the like, and considering 
carefully the modes and materials of 
preparation for work in each of the 
significant divisions of the major 
spheres generally considered open to 
women. 

The outlook for women in pub- 
lishing, the authors say, is encour- 
aging. They are unanimous in their 
statements regarding qualifications: 
college degree, with as much English 
as possible; intense curiosity about 
life and literature; record of past 
work and achievements, no matter 
how small; promptness, cooperative- 
ness and dependability; devotion to 
the job; willingness to work more, 
rather than less, than the job de- 
mands. These, as Stanley Walker 
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says, “after a trial secured either 
through accident or pull,” will earn 
the woman careerist all the breaks 
the many phases of publishing are 
capable of. 

Lending weight to the observa- 
tions of these three specialists is 
their record of the careers of notable 
women contemporaries in publishing, 
from Dorothy Dix to Irita Van 
Doren, from Louella Parsons to Vir- 
ginia Kirkus, Ramona Herdman, 
Amy Loveman, Dorothy Thompson 
et al. This record shows clearly that 
the conventional qualities of per- 
severance and judicious self-confi- 
dence were indispensable to the con- 
temporary great among women jour- 
nalists, columnists, editors, agents 
and fine-press directors. The record 
also emphasizes another common 
tie: undeviating and uncomplaining 
love of their work. 

“Lady Editor” is no rosy success 
story in which exceptions to the 
rules are used to cloak wishful 
thinking. It makes no bones about 
the difficulties—sometimes the hard- 
ships — involved in a woman’s es- 
tablishing herself importantly and 
securely in the publishing world. 
But its realism is tempered by the 
assurance that what one _ keen- 
minded, dynamically interested, per- 
severing woman can do, another 
can. Its fresh diction, youthful but 
mature point of view and unquest- 
ionable veracity will help to estab- 
lish it as a valuable minor reference 
work in the field of journalism and 
as a comfort and guide generally 
to women with productive minds of 
their own. 

KaTHERINE GOEPPINGER 
Iowa State College 
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Tais Writinac Game. By John R. 
Tunis. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1941. xv-+-357 pp. 
$3.00. 


NE of the shortest texts on free- 
lance writing ever released, to 
the joy of the professional reader, 
is contained in the first seven pages 
and the brief italicized passages 
heading each of thirty-eight repub- 
lished articles in John R. Tunis’ 
very real contribution to an over- 
treated field. It is more a case book 
demonstrating the growth of an 
essayist than an out-and-out text 
to be used in classroom, but in his 
first pages Mr. Tunis gives a clear 
picture of the task confronting the 
free-lance non-fiction writer. 
There are few writers on this sub- 


ject who, including their own works 
under such a title as “This Writing 
Game,” would have had the courage 
to include their mistakes as well as 
their successes. Mr. Tunis has had 
this courage and has, as a result, 
challenged the student with the 
proposition of cutting his treatment 
of the development of games of ball, 
giving it a new lead, a new ending 
and making it, as he says, “readable 
and interesting.” This is not in the 
nature of a classroom assignment, 
but is rather a demonstration of 
what every professional writer 
knows: that his work is not always 
the best and that no “finished” piece 
of writing is ever really done with. 

Frederick Lewis Allen, in an in- 
troduction almost as valuable as 
Mr. Tunis’ first chapter, gives a 
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convincing picture of John Tunis, 
the re-write artist, whose art is 
practised upon his own works. If 
words of that introduction might be 
placed in italics for the benefit of 
the student reader, the line which 
explains Mr. Tunis’ success should 
be so treated: His integrity is com- 
plete and unshakable. One big rea- 
son why everything he writes comes 
alive is that he means every word 
of it, desperately. 

For the instructor who prefers to 
use an out-and-out text in his course 
in magazine article writing, this 
would be a valuable volume for out- 
side reading. For the instructor who 
prefers to teach from the material, 
this is all the text needed. For any 
journalist’s library, Mr. Tunis has 
produced a valuable addition. 

Rosert S. MANSFIELD 
University of Washington 


Tae Werirer’s Rapio THEATRE, 
1940-1941. Edited by Norman S. 
Weiser. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1941. 213 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


HOSE who complain of the radio 

diet may find some hope in 
Norman Weiser’s predictions for the 
future of the radio theatre; and 
anyone who has not yet read a radio 
script will find pleasant reading in 
the ten plays in this anthology. 

An anthology may be the mauvais 
sujet of literature, but for the stu- 
dent of radio writing or the teacher 
here is a valuable collection of what 
Mr. Weiser, rightly or wrongly, has 
selected as the 10 best radio plays 
of 1940. It seems that until radio 
‘takes a permanent form in some 
variation of facsimile or television, 
this art — for it truly is an art, sep- 
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arate and distinct — of radio drama 
must depend for its permanency on 
such collections as this and Max 
Wylie’s “Best Broadcasts.” 

The book does not, as the pub- 
lishers claim, mark the recognition 
of a new literary form, for if that 
has been done the credit must go to 
Max Wylie and others. It does, 
however, offer encouragement to the 
new writer of this new art form — 
encouragement that cannot be mini- 
mized if we are to have improve- 
ment in radio programs. 

Secondarily, but of importance to 
the student and teacher, the book 
offers an unfortunately limited his- 
tory of the growth of radio drama 
and brief but excellent biographical 
sketches of the authors of these 
“ten best.” 

The plays are “Red Death,” the 
story of pellagra, by Ruth Barth; 
“Man-Made Waterways,” the story 
of the Erie Canal, by Hans Chris- 
tian Adamson; “Ben Hur,” an adap- 
tion of the famous book, by Elpha 
A. Ellington; “Mr. Ginsberg,” the 
story of a fight-promoter’s consci- 
ence, by Arch Oboler; “Kathryn 
Howard,” the death of a queen, by 
Jean Holloway; “Bid For Happi- 
ness,” a Helen Hayes success, by 
Therese Lewis and Lota Kriendler; 
“Seems Radio Is Here to Stay” and 
“Words Without Music” by Norman 
Corwin; “Plain, Mr. President,” a 
story of Washington, by Dwight 
Irving Cooke; and “The Ghost 
Walks Again,” one of the Shadow 
series by Jerry Devine. 

The book also has an emasculated 
glossary which is of not much con- 
sequence except to make the book 
213 instead of 208 pages long. An 
anotated bibliography and more in- 
formation about the honor-roll au- 
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thors listed on a back page would 

add much to the classroom value of 

the book. 
Paut H. Wacner 

Indiana University 

* * * 

JOURNALISM AND THE ScHooL Pa- 
per. By DeWitt C. Reddick. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co. 1941 
(revised edition). viii-+ 345 pp. 
Ill. $1.48. 


OO many textbooks are written 

for teachers, too few for sudents. 
Professor Reddick addresses now the 
one and then the other in this latest 
contribution to the literature of high 
school journalism. 

With that touch of wisdom in 
which the producer of a second edi- 
tion can well indulge, he early pays 
respect to the distinctive aspects of 
secondary school newspapers, recog- 
nizing the virtue of such non-profes- 
sional phases thereof as verse, “col- 
yums,” experimental editorial forms 
and feature leads for news stories. 

From one point of view there 
might be some question of the need 
of putting a volume like this in the 
hands of the stydents in a class, 
particularly if one believes in the 
soundness of teaching his charges to 
swim without waterwings. The 
teacher in journalism could certainly 
profit by a study of the entire book, 
however; but here caution is ad- 
vised, lest one be led to follow it 
too slavishly, the curse of most use 
of texts on technique. 

Perhaps more basic and certainly 
more troublesome than the problems 
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of editorial content are those of 
business management, in many a 
newspaper office. Would not the 
high school be a good place to begin 
interesting the boys and girls in 
making newspaper work profitable 
as well as scintillating? Certainly 15 
out of 345 pages devoted to all the 
complicated matters of circulation 
and advertising will do little to dis- 
pel the romantic illusions of young- 
sters who bring into college and 
professional journalism distressingly 
little concern for the fact that paper 
and ink and checks for the printer 
do not grow like sugar plums on 
make-believe trees. 

Professor Reddick’s style is never 
uninteresting. The exercise materials 
at the end of each chapter are realis- 
tic and stimulating. It is regrettable 
that the author found it necessary 
to omit credit lines from the many 
quotations and examples from actual 
school papers, when such credit lines 
might prove to be inspiring to stu- 
dents whose work is thus distin- 
guished. 

An appendix includes a valuable 
reading list and a usable style sheet. 
There is a thorough index. 

This study, on the whole, fares 
better than do most books of its 
kind. If it frequently looks over its 
glasses at its young readers, it does 
so much less often than do many of 
its contemporaries. It is difficult to 
stoop and work with the child on 
his own level. Professor Reddick 
does it better than do many of us. 

Mno Ryan 
Wayne University 
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The Foreign Press 


Argentina 


F ONE considers that in Argen- 

tina there are at least 2,000 news- 
papers, the recent proof that twenty- 
one of them receive the German 
Trans-Ocean news service gives no 
cause for alarm at the supposed 
German infiltration of the press. 
Nevertheless, the committee named 
by the chamber of deputies to in- 
vestigate so-called “anti-Argentin- 
ian” activities — following the legis- 
lative example of Washington — 
proclaimed the situation alarming. 

The report published a month 
ago’ after several months of excited 
and unusual communiqués was ridic- 
ulous. In this case, as in those refer- 
ring to German groups and to the 
Germans residing in Argentina, the 
report can be summed up by stating 
that it established completely the 
astonishing truth that Germans are 
Germanophiles. 

The proof that Trans-Ocean was 
propagandizing lay in the revelation 
that its financial report shows losses, 
from which it was deduced that it 
distributes its services free and that 
its operation is underwritten by the 
Reich. The committee forgot a pe- 
culiar characteristic of European 
news agencies: Havre, for example, 
lost 110,411 Argentine pesos in 1940, 
a year which includes six months’ 
alliance with England, and trans- 
ferred the loss to the home office in 
Paris, according to the Official Bul- 


1 These notes were written in late Octo- 
ber, 1941. 


letin of the Nation. Reuters, inci- 
dentally, is now operating intensive- 
ly in Argentina, occupying the field 
formerly held by Havas, and it has 
not been investigated. 

The inquiry into Trans-Ocean and 
the South American News Mail 
(Correo Periodistico Sudamericano), 
which is considered to have connec- 
tions with DNB, has no importance 
in itself; it constitutes no more than 
window dressing which accentuates 
the somber colors with which the 
situation of the Plainsman (El Pam- 
pero, a nationalist [Nazi?] newspa- 
per of large circulation) was painted. 
In this case the proof of Nazi in- 
filtration consisted in calculating the 
sums paid by German business firms 
for advertising. But the committee 
could not establish that payments 
had been made without the actual 
insertion of advertisements. A ques- 
tionnaire circulated among the 
Plainsman’s advertisers (answer to 
the questionnaire was obligatory) 
indicated only that they chose the 
Plainsman because, selling German 
products, they thought it good busi- 
ness to select a medium going to 
readers not inimical to Germany. 
Advertising in a pro-British news- 
paper, they thought, would be 
throwing money into the street. 

The report makes a point of the 
“intervention” of German-capital 
railroads and of the German Cham- 
ber of Commerce. But the partiality 
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of the committee caused it to forget 
that the sums attributed to German 
railroads are insignificant in com- 
parison to the millions and millions 
of pesos spent in Argentina by rail- 
roads backed by British capital, and 
that the British Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buenos Aires gives lunch- 
eons each month for Argentinian 
political personalities — luncheons at 
which aggressive speeches on the 
war are important features. At one 
such luncheon before the war the 
candidacy of Dr. Roberto Ortiz for 
the presidency of the Republic was 
launched. 

Incidentally, North American 
propaganda supporting the policies 
of President Roosevelt did not figure 
in the investigation. Noisy repercus- 
sions have followed some of this 
propaganda, such as the statement 
that of $600,000 appropriated by the 
Nelson Rockefeller committee for 
tourist advertising “only $100,000 
reached the pockets of South Ameri- 
can newspaper men” (Editor & Pub- 
lisher, New York). 

That the Germans place many ad- 
vertisements in the Plainsman is not 
surprising in the Argentine, where 
most advertising comes from foreign 
firms, especially British and North 
American. Ordinarily Ford and Gen- 
eral Motor advertising provides im- 
portant income for the daily news- 
papers; powerful English firms like 
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Harrod’s, which has a capital of 
£5,358,651 sterling, are heavy ad- 
vertisers. 

North American influence is vis- 
ible in the activities of the commit- 
tee not alone in its imitation of the 
Dies committee but in the fact that 
its report on journalism was headed 
by these words of Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of Columbia University: 
“In Argentina the German and Ital- 
ian propaganda offices offer the pro- 
vincial dailies telegraphic news free 
from Buenos Aires.” The whole in- 
vestigation has been devoted to an 
attempt to develop Professor Acker- 
man’s thought. 

German propaganda may be said 
to be insignificant before the rising 
invasion of newspaper material from 
the United States — material chosen 
not for its news interest but for its 
international propaganda character. 
This material is published although 
its purpose is apparent and although 
it often clashes with Argentinian 
sentiments. Recently the Home (El 
Hogar), a magazine owned by an 
Anglo-American company, published 
an article by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt on the education of young wom- 
en. In the article there appears no 
word on religious education, a fact 
which has attracted wide attention 
in a country so profoundly Catholic. 

Cartos D. VIALE 
Buenos Aires 


Germany 


Ludwig Wagner, author of the notes 
below, is a former editor of Das kleine 
Blatt, a Viennese newspaper, and its 
former Berlin correspondent. He was 
editor of the periodical Osterreich in 
Wort und Bild when it was suspended 
at Hitler’s invasion of Austria. For the 
last year he has lived in New York 
City. 


organization of propagand- 
ists as a part of the German 
military service is now fairly well 
known to students of news com- 
munication. Today these men wear 
uniforms, go into action and serve 
at once as shooting and writing pa- 
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trols. Germany does not have the 
conventional type of war corres- 
pondent. Hitler and Goebbels have 
substituted propaganda companies. 

The men are selected from among 
Nazi reporters and trained by the 
German army in collaboration with 
the ministry of propaganda. All re- 
cruits have to show themselves mas- 
ter of propaganda in the sense of 
Hitler’s declaration that a political 
argument must be “ground into the 
people’s heads by a boot heel.” But 
this is not enough to qualify a re- 
cruit as a German war reporter. He 
must learn to drive a tank, to use 
not only a typewriter but also a ma- 
chine gun. He must be a trained 
parachutist. Then, as a qualified 
“blitz journalist,” he takes every 
Maginot or Stalin line with head- 
lines — sometimes before the army 
can do so. Goebbels outblitzes Kei- 
tel. 

But Nazi journalism serves not 
only as a weapon to smash down 
intellectual opposition. It has not 
always been so speedy. Some years 
ago German propagenda was pro- 
ducing quite different, and very 
peaceful, sounds. A Nazi journalist 
had to write pretty cautiously, with 
his real aims between the lines. 

“Camouflage journalism” is by no 
means a Nazi invention. The history 
of censorship cannot be divorced 
from the history of camouflage jour- 
nalishm. But like other weapons 
camouflage journalism can be used 
for or against the freedom of a de- 
cent and truth-loving press. During 
the last five years we have seen it 
put to both uses in Europe: in cam- 
ouflaged Nazi papers, and later in 
camouflaged defense of courageously 
fighting democratic newspapers. 

Freedom of the press is not a 
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Maginot line, to be defended or lost 
in one battle. The conflict between 
journalists and censors is more 
nearly comparable to the modern 
type of decentralized warfare 
(Raumschlacht). Camouflage and 
attack from the rear play their role. 

The first European country 
threatened by Hitler was Austria. 
After some months of Nazi “blitz” 
propaganda, the Dollfuss govern- 
ment tried to suppress it by decree. 
This was a complete failure. As a 
matter of fact, Nazi papers changed 
only their faces. Editorials, com- 
ments, all forms of direct political 
aggression gave way to headlines, 
pictures, letters to the editor and, 
particularly, to well-selected news. 
The editorial part of the papers 
diminished from about 75 per cent 
to barely 20 per cent. But, on the 
whole, they remained Nazi papers 
nevertheless. 

A number of newspaper readers 
who have no use for editorials are 
impressed optically by news printed 
in big letters. A headline acts as a 
substitute for comment. A senti- 
mental picture displaces a_ logical 
editorial. After all, the sort of pic- 
torial and sentimental propaganda 
used in “yellow journalism” has the 
most widespread appeal. And the 
Nazis understood in Austria as well 
as in Czechoslovakia how to create 
this propaganda. At the same time, 
they inserted their political com- 
mentary between the lines. 

This sort of newspaper spoke not 
of the Third Reich, but more of 
“The Reich” (without specifying 
succession). The days of Austro- 
German collaboration in the Great 
War were recalled. Such a paper 
could not promote the “Anschluss”; 
but it could print pictures showing 
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Austrian and German peasants to- 
gether, with the question, “Are these 
people not of the same race?” Many 


readers liked these pictures; and the | 


trained Nazi understood the mean- 
ing between the lines. 

Even more camouflage was nec- 
essary in Czechoslovakia. Every edi- 
torial of the Sudeten Nazis was a 
cry “for democracy.” The Nazi 
party was replaced by the “Sudeten- 
deutsche Heimatfront,” the first 
working model of a German fifth 
column inside a non-German state. 
Justice and equality were the main 
targets of the Sudeten press. It 
wrote about folk songs and folk 
costumes and celebrated the jubilees 
of German cultural organizations. 
At this time, its only goal was to 
unite the Sudeten people “for col- 
laboration with the Czechs.” But 
this was also the best way of terror- 
izing all democratic parties of Su- 
detenland. German contributions to 
the culture of Bohemia was a favor- 
ite subject of this camouflaged press. 

After the occupation of Prague, 
Goebbels himself used this “cultural 
line,” but now he did not bother to 
acknowledge the “Czech’s contribu- 
tion.” A general but very secret 
“announcement” of the propaganda 
ministry admonished the whole press 
of Greater Germany — daily news- 
papers as well as monthly maga- 
zines and sports weeklies — to start 
a campaign, beginning with their 
next numbers, showing that Bo- 
hemia had always been a part of 
German culture and that all im- 
portant Bohemian cultural accom- 
plishments had been made by Ger- 
mans. This campaign served also as 
a camouflage for the expropriation 
of Czech industries. 

After Prague, a number of Ger- 
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man minorities were organized on a 
“strictly non-political basis.” They 
had their very old countrymen or- 
ganizations, they read a lot about 
folk customs in the German news- 
papers, and there frequently were 
photographs of pretty German girls 
talking with Hitler. They fought 
“for freedom and equality of all 
nations,” and one day they awoke 
in the Third Reich. On that day the 
journalists of their harmless non- 
political newspapers claimed recog- 
nition for their past merit. 

The art of reading between the 
lines requires particularly qualified 
readers. Between the paper and its 
public is an atmosphere of under- 
standing comparable to actors and 
spectators at a well-staged perform- 
ance. German camouflage journalism 
creates its own language, and the 
trained German minority will al- 
ways understand it. Certainly, it 
cannot confess outright that it is 
National Socialist. On the contrary, 
the press of German minorities 
everywhere in Europe underlined 
the loyalty of that minority to its 
new home country. These Germans 
were loyal Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Danes and Poles—as long as the 
Wilhelmstrasse approved. Orders do 
not always have to be given illegally; 
they can be read between the lines. 
The peculiar mentality of a national 
minority which has developed a re- 
markable majority complex is fer- 
tile soil for such camouflage papers. 
Give them a chance, and the Swas- 
tika will not remain around the 
corner. Nazi journals will claim 
freedom and democracy for “every- 
body” until they monopolize every 
freedom for themselves. 

Yet democracy too, even though 
limited to a few small countries in 
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Europe, continues to defend its 
liberties. 
Goebbels Offended 

There are two islands in totali- 
tarian Europe: Switzerland and 
Sweden. 

The German High Command 
might come to terms with the neu- 
trality of these two countries; not 
so Goebbels. He is at war against 
the last democratic newspapers of 
Europe. Sometimes he menaces Swe- 
den: the Gothenburg Handles ock 
Sjéfarts Tidning, a very old liberal 
daily, offends Greater Germany and 
imperils German-Swedish relations. 
Through his newspaper men, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the Swiss 
press is a danger to the independ- 
ence of Switzerland. Both threats 
are repeated every four weeks. 

Now you would suppose that 
these newspapers had sharply op- 
posed Hitler, but owing to the dif- 
ficult situation of their countries 
great moderation is observed in the 
papers of Sweden and Switzerland. 
Still, journalists of both countries 
want to inform their readers. Goeb- 
bels grunts because there is “too 
much English- and American-born 
news.” He dislikes reports from 
England and the United States and 
denounces as “agents of the plutoc- 
racies” the Swedish and Swiss press 
if they discuss the strategical situa- 
tion without prophesying a German 
victory. Even these menaces to 
small countries are camouflaged. 
Sweden and Switzerland “imperil” 
the unity of Europe. Greater Ger- 
many conceals its aggression behind 
the scenes of a new European order 
which would mean the end of de- 
mocracy for Sweden and Switzer- 
land. The camouflaged conqueror 
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continues the war of nerves against 
the quasi-free newspapers of Eu- 
rope. 

Some Swiss papers had the ad- 
mirable courage to denounce the 
Italian aggression against Greece in 
November, 1940. Mussolini massed 
troops on the frontier. A famous 
teacher of the University of Stock- 
holm, Professor Unden, developed 
at the same time a program of 
keeping Sweden democratic and in- 
dependent — and the entire German 
press raged against Sweden. But the 
spirit of the democratic press is un- 
shaken. When Rosenberg, in the 
Berliner Bérsenzeitung, planned “a 
new collaboration of all northern 
nations,” certainly led by Greater 
Germany, the conservative daily 
Svenska Dageblad answered: Rosen- 
berg should remember that the first 
virtue of northern peoples has al- 
ways been their love of freedom. 

And how different is the defense 
of these last democratic papers from 
Nazi camouflage journalism. Their 
only weapon is to write better and 
better — to explain more exactly the 
position of the small democracy. 
There is no other way to combat the 
lies of Goebbels and the fraud of 
fifth columnists. Sometimes the fight 
between patriots and camouflaged 
Nazis looks like a seminary discus- 
sion. “Was the Swedish poet Tagner 
a fellow traveller of Napoleon?” was 
a question much discussed in Swe- 
dish newspapers at the end of 1940. 
A professor of literature at Lund 
University, well known for his Ger- 
man sympathies, tried to picture 
Tagner as sympathizing with a Na- 
poleon-dominated Europe. His op- 
ponent, Professor Tingsten of Stock- 
holm University, understood that it 
was not a case of Tagner and Na- 
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poleon but rather agitation for a 
Hitler-dominated Europe the 
guise of a poetic discussion. 

It is also interesting to look at 
the camouflaged German newspapers 
in these countries. There are two 
dailies in Stockholm which have 
been preaching the “adaptation to 
Greater Germany” for a long time. 
A year ago these same papers 
prophesied the near-breakdown of 
England. Each week last fall saw 
new headlines, all dire in their pre- 
dictions for Great Britain. It made 
no difference whether such forecasts 
became reality. From the beginning 
of the war up to the German occu- 
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pation of the European continent 
these papers were ardent in their 
interpretation of Swedish neutrality 
as an obstacle preventing the ex- 
pression of sympathy with the fight- 
ing democracies, even though, un- 
derneath it all, they were quietly 
non-interventionist. Since the Ger- 
man-Russian war, they have changed 
to interventionism on the German 
side. A lesson to study in other 
countries! 

Nazi propaganda cannot do with- 
out camouflage journalism. It is up 
to us to understand that Hitler’s 
real secret weapon is propaganda, 
and nothing else. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
August, September and October, 1941 


Edited by FRED E. MERWIN and N. N. LUXON 


Articles on the press during the current period reflected increasing 
interest in the impact of the war on American publishing. The celebration 
of National Newspaper Week in October produced a number of comments. 
The affairs of the American Newspaper Guild centered in the national refer- 
endum on a new slat of officers. The inquiry of the Federal Communications 
Commission into newspaper ownership of radio stations was widely noted. 


F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. ANPA Notes Trend to Prohibition and Regulation of Advertising. E&P 
74:34 pS, Aug. 23. 
Bulletin cites instances of increasing interference. 
—— Arnold Reassures Ad Men; Blames Rumors on Press. E&P 74: 41 p8, Oct. 11. 
—— August Linage Up 4%; E&P Index Ahead 101.9. E&P 74:38 p12, Sept. 20. 
—— FTC Orders Ford to Include “True Price” in Ads. E&P 74:43 p36, Oct. 25. 
a H. Brown Urges Industry to Use Local Ads During Crisis. E&P 74:39 p13, 
pt. 27. 
Newspapers Were on Top in 8 Linage Classes in 40. E&P 74:40 p34, Oct. 4. 
—— $6,000,000 in State Advertising in 1941. E&P 74:32 p7, Aug. 9. 
—— U.S. Government Increases Use of Newspaper Ads. E&P 74:43 p40, Oct. 25. 
—— U.S. Should Pay for Ads, Congressman Explains. American Press 59:10 p3, Aug. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. John P. Roche Discusses Possibility of Ad Decline. E&P 
74:40 pS, Oct. 4. 
aa a Report by “Committee of 12” Studies National Ad Procedure. E&P 74: 42 
p7, Oct. 18. 
Brown, Rosert U. July Newspaper Linage Up 5.2%—Year Ahead 3.5%. E&P 74:33 
p8, Aug. 16. 
—— September Linage Up .4%; Automotive Down 40.8%. E&P 74:42 p38, Oct. 18. 
Coutant, Frank R. Data on Expanding Markets Needed by Agents, Advertisers. 
E&P 74:42 p13, Oct. 18. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Minor Change Made in ABC Visualization Plan. E&P 74:43 p5, Oct. 25. 

—— Visualization Plan Endorsed by All ABC Divisions. E&P 74: 42 p5, Oct. 18. 

—— Visualization Plan of Special Group Endorsed by ABC Board. E&P 74:39 p7, 
Sept. 27. 

Lunp, Arnocp. Circulation Building—Its Relation to Advertising. National Publisher 
21:12 pll, Oct. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMovs. Business Better in Small Towns, 75% of Editors Report. American 
Press 59:10 p3, Aug. 

—— Future of Weekly Newspapers Promising, Evaluation Shows. American Press 
59:10 p4, Aug. 
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—— U.S. Navy Tests Value of Ad Campaign in Country Newspapers. American Press 
59:10 p5, Aug. 
Copy stresses need for recruits. 
— Don. Congress Is “Bossed” by County Editors. American Press 59:11 pS, 
pt. 
Survey in Congress reveals deep respect for community press. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Editorial. Nation 153:18 p267, Sept. 27. 
Arthur Krock condemned for lending weight to rumor that 1942 elections might 
be cancelled. 
—— FDR Denounces Falsehoods in Lend-Lease Stories. E&P 74:35 p6, Aug. 30. 
—— Lindbergh and the Big Lie. New Republic 105:15 p453, Oct. 13. 
Newspapers accused of “building a massive structure of argument on a founda- 
tion of air” in stories on calling off the 1942 elections. 
—— Press Attacked in Senate by Guffey. E&P 74:40 p6, Oct. 4. 
Pennsylvania senator sees menace in chain journalism. 
—— Seattle P-IJ Apologizes to AFL for Pegler. E&P 74:42 p34, Oct. 18. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Sandburg Sees New Skill in Newspapers of Today. E&P 
74:39 Section 2 pX XX, Sept. 27. 
Famous author feels reporting needs to get behind the scenes. 
Brirt, Grorce. Ethics for Editors. New Republic 105:8 p248, Aug. 25. 
Writer takes issue with Reuben Maury’s realistic view of expressing his employers’ 


opinions. 

Mort, Dr. Frank Luruer. U. S. Newspapers Inseparably Linked With Democracy. 
E&P 74:39 Section 2 pVI, Sept. 27. 

Ross, Artuur. The Newspaper Lights the Way to Freedom. E&P 74:39 Section 2 
pIIl, Sept. 27. 
An editorial commemorating National Newspaper week. 

Scunewer, Water E. Press Cures Many Itching Palms in Politics, Warden Lawes 
Says. E&P 74:31 p5, Aug. 2. 

Srupesaker, Joun W. U.S. Education Chief Tells of Press Aid. E&P 74:39 p45, Sept. 
27. 
Successful operation of a democracy requires strong link between schools and 
press, he says. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMous. Noted Educators Praise Press Contribution to Education. E&P 74:39 
Section 2 pXI, Sept. 27. 
Messages hail newspapers on eve of National Newspaper week. 

—— OPM Says Press Must Prepare Nation for Shock. E&P 74:35 p10, Aug. 30. 
Short Editorials Most Popular in Continuing Study. E&P 74:40 p12, Oct. 4. 
Branvensurc, Georce A. Regional News Coverage Aids Circulation. E&P 74:42 p35, 

Oct. 18. 
Flint Journal uses staff men to cover outside territory. 
Dewey, Tuomas E. Press Is Only Medium Exposing Organized Crime, Says Dewey. 
E&P 74:39 Section 2, pVIII, Sept. 27. 
District attorney says alert journalism needed in battle against underworld. 
Moncnak, SterHen J. U.S. Newspapers Outstanding in Field of Public Service. E&P 
74:39 Section 2 pX XII, Sept. 27. 
Wa prop, A. GayLe. What Editors Are Doing to Draw Readers to Editorials. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 18:3 p292, Sept. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Mason, Epwarp F. More Than a Hundred Junior Colleges Teach Journalism. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 18:3 p301, Sept. 

Parr, Grant. Egyptian Students Are Learning “American Way” in Journalism. Quill 
29:8 p6, Aug. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonyrmovs. British Reject Nationalization of Reuters Agency. E&P 74:43 p9, Oct. 25. 
Monraan, Epwarp P. Reporting Below the Rio Grande. Quill 29:8 p3, Aug. 
Interpreting Mexico to U. S. readers is now weighty assignment. 
Oxtn, Rosert. You Don’t Have Time to Get Bored. Quill 29:9 p5, Sept. 
Sidelights on the task of a foreign correspondent today. 
Rornstetn, Arnot. The Soviet Press. New Masses 40:8 p4, Aug. 19. 
Nine thousand newspapers in 70 languages reflect Soviet society. 
Smit, ores. 6,000 Fleet Street Newsmen Serving in British Forces. E&P 74:32 
p6, Aug. 9. 
Stevens, Peter D. Our Goebbeled News. Nation 153:12 p248, Sept. 20. 
Warns that news from abroad is contaminated at source in spite of precautions. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovs. A Post Office Blacklist. New Republic 105:5 p138, Aug. 4. 

Alleges superintendent of mails sought names and addresses of subscribers to left- 
wing newspapers. 

—— Are the Four Freedoms a Delusion? Christian Century 68:42 p1262, Oct. 15. 
President’s attitude on religion in Russia raises question as to his basic beliefs in 
other freedoms, article asserts. 

—— Georgia Governor Clamps News Ban on Atlanta Papers. E&P 74:31 p33, Aug. 2. 
Action follows criticism of dismissals at university. 

—— Joseph Martin Sees Threat to Free Press. E&P 74:42 p40, Oct. 18. 

Republican leader cites danger of slow suppression of 

—— 150th Anniversary of Bill of Rights Observed in N. Y. E&P 74: 39 p40, Sept. 27. 

—— Warns NEA of Danger to Press in Price-Fix Bill. E&P 74:48 p41, Oct. 25. 
Linwood Noyes reveals “joker” in proposed federal legislation. 

Eastman, Max. The Limits of Free Speech. American Mercury 53:214 p444, Oct. 
Theory vs. common sense on the privilege of free speech in the U. S. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER, Jack. The Duke of Chicago. Saturday Evening Post 214:3 p10, July 19. 
First of a series of two frank articles on Robert R. McCormick and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

—— “The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” Saturday Evening Post 214:4 p27, July 26. 
Second of two articles on Robert R. McCormick and the Chicago Tribune. 
——- AP Observes 41st Anniversary of Reorganization in 1900. E&P 74:38 p5, 

pt. 20. 

—— McLean, Former Washington Post Publisher, Dies. E&P 74:31 p14, Aug. 2. 

Constwwine, Bos. J. V. Connolly Marks 10th Year as King Features Chief. E&P 74:39 
p42, Sept. 27. 

Gaeppert, G. Raymonp. First Newspapers in Kansas Counties. Kansas Historical 
Quarterly 10:1 p38, Feb.; 10:2 pl124, May; 10:3 p299, Aug. 

Three of four installments of article establishing proof of first newspaper in each 
of 105 Kansas counties. 

Lresuine, A. J. Profiles: Publisher. I The Boy in the Pistachio Shirt; II The Pax 
Howardiensis; III An Impromptu Pulitzer; IV Once Again She Lorst Er Nime. 
New Yorker 17:25 p21, Aug. 2; 17:26 p20, Aug. 9; 17:27 p20, Aug. 16; 17:28 p23, 
Aug. 23. 

Four-part biographical sketch of Roy W. Howard. 

Luxon, Norvat Net. Niles’ Weekly Register—Nineteenth Century News-magazine. 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY 18:3 p278, 

Moncuak, Srepuen J. Herald Tribune Art Expert Observes 50th year as Critic. 
E&P 74:40 p5, Oct. 4. 

Royal Cortissoz, dean of his craft, wrote first critique for N. Y. Tribune on Oct. 
1, 1891. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS 


meee Louisiana High Court Continues Contempt Cases. E&P 74:42 p20, 
t. 18. 
Four newspapers, their editors and publishers mentioned in suits. 
——N. Y. News Settles Yanks’ Libel Suit. E&P 74:39 p10, Oct. 4. 
Payment made for sports article discussing health of late Lou Gehrig. 
—— Press Comment on Pending Case at Stake in L. A. Times Decision. E&P 74:42 


Oct. 18. 
. S. supreme court takes question under advisement, together with contempt 
case, after hearing oral arguments. 
Swinpier, Wii1aM F. The Press and its Relation to Administrative Law. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 18:3 p256, Sept. 
The impact of new statutes on the newspaper as a large-scale profit enterprise. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
— Association Managers Plan Public Relations Program. E&P 74:43 p9, 
25 


—— Back to Tapping Wires. New Republic 105:7 p205, Aug. 18. 
Tennessee senator condemned for championing wire-tapping measure. 
—— Field, Evans to Start Chicago A. M. Paper. E&P 74:38 p3, Sept. 20. 
New daily expected to represent interventionist view. 
—— Field to Be Sole Owner of New Chicago Daily. E&P 74:39 p8, Sept. 27. 
—— Nation’s Press Marked Newspaper Week Oct. 1-8. E&P 74:41 pl2, Oct. 11. 
—— Rex Smith Named Editor of New Chicago Daily. E&P 74:41 p7, Oct. 11. 
—— “Safe Now in the Wide, Wide World”: College Editors and Commencement. 
Atlantic 168:2 p182, Aug. 
— college editors frankly state what they think of 1941 commencement 
speeches. 
—— Shakespeare Is Favorite in Editors’ Book Poll. E&P 74:31 p30, Aug. 2. 
—— Split Hairs and Tapped Wires. Nation 153: 16 p360, Oct. 18. 
Asserts attorney-general should obey law himself. 
Boties, Josnua K. Consumer Cooperatives Now Do %600,000,000 Business. E&P 
74:33 p5, Aug. 16. 
Seventeen thousand societies have made amazing progress 
— Warren. The Anatomy of Printing. Virginia Quarterly Review 17:4 p574, 
utumn. 
Designer and typecutter discusses typographical problems. 
Faprman, Currton. The Reviewing Business. Harpers 183:1097 p472, Oct. 
Analysis of the craft of the book critic. 
—~" Ferpinanp. The Folklore of Hollywood. American Mercury 53:213 p301, 
pt. 
Mr. Lundberg culls 32 fundamental beliefs from a season’s study of the movies. 
Poiiarp, James E. You Can’t Draw on Face Values Alone. Quill 29:9 p10, Sept. 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch cartoonist searches his subjects for truth. 
Scunemer, Water E. Field Puts No Limit on Cost of Chicago Paper. 74: 40 p4, Oct. 4. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonyrmovs. Basil Walters Chairman of AP Managing Editors. E&P 74:43 p6, Oct. 25. 
Contemporary news problems discussed at fall meeting. 

—— Woman Writer Put N. Y. on Map as Fashion Capital. E&P 74:35 p7, Aug. 30. 

Pruccer, Francis V. Social Composition and Training of Milwaukee Journal News 
Staff. JournaLisM QuaRTERLy 18:3 p231, Sept 
A pioneer study of the skill group of a metropolitan newspaper. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Soommperes. Administration Defeated in National Guild Vote. E&P 74:42 plo, 
t. 18. 
Birmingham Post Strike Brings Scripps-Howard Chain Showdown. Guild Re- 
porter 8:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
Birmingham Post Strike Enters Second Month. E&P 79:40 p7, Oct. 4. 
—— Boycott of N. Y. Dailies Enters Its Second Week. E&P 74:42 p24, Oct. 18. 
Newsdealers refuse to handle eight major papers in “strike” called by AFL Union. 
—— Election Ballots Go Out to 12,257. Guild Reporter 8:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
Guild members start voting on new slate of officers. 
—— Fahy Case Appealed to Supreme Court. E&P 74:34 p10, Aug. 30. 
Newark Ledger Company seeks to set aside circuit court order directing rein- 
statement. 
—— 5 Guild Leaders Would Withdraw in Unity Move. E&P 74:31 p12, Aug. 2. 
Pasche among candidates offering to quit to avert “disastrous” clash. 
— Guild Strike Against the Day Ended in N. Y. E&P 74:34 p13, Aug. 23. 
—— Guild Strike Suspends Birmingham Post. E&P 74:37 p5, Sept. 13. 
—— Guild Wins at Times, 303-202. Guild Reporter 8:17 pl, Aug. 15. 
Editorial employes select bargaining agency in NLRB election. 
—— Mrs. Roosevelt Hits National Guild Leaders. E&P 74:32 p9, Aug. 9. 
Writes in letter present heads should be ousted. 
—— New ANG Administration Led by Working Newsmen. E&P 74:43 p36, Oct. 25. 
Brief sketches of newly-elected Guild officers. 
New York Guild Jeopardizes 43 Jobs on News. E&P 74:32 p12, Aug. 9. 
Daily invokes contract clause asked by guild, which later recants. 
——N. Y. Newsstands End Boycott of Eight Dailies. E&P 74:43 p7, Oct. 25. 
——N. Y. Times, Guild Settle NLRB Case. E&P 74:42 p40, Oct. 18. 
Union agrees to withdraw all complaints on payment of $15,000. 
ao ae Guild Strike Averted; $45,000 Pay Raise Granted. E&P 74:38 p34, 
pt. 20. 
Teletypesetters Used by Daily in 3-Day Strike. E&P 74:37 p10, Sept. 13. 
Texarkana paper prints with non-union labor until typos return. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 74:42 p48, Oct. 18. 
Mr. Robb again outlines his idea of a union for editorial workers. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


——- Inland Members Reassured on Newspaper Supply Situation. E&P 74: 42 
p9, Oct. 18. 
—— Lack of Capital Killed Newsdaily. E&P 74:33 pl0, Aug. 16. 
Hartford plant, including offset press, is purchased by Herbert Moore, president 
of Transradio. 
New York Times Appoints a Woman’s Editor. E&P 74:41 p49, Oct. 11. 
Kathleen McLaughlin named to new post to coordinate all news and features. 
—— OPM Grants Emergency Rating to Newspapers for Repairs. E&P 74:37 p3, 
Sept. 13. 
Wage-Hour Lists 12 Papers for Job Classification. E&P 74:35 p10, Aug. 30. 
Publishers invited to mention specific job exemption for manual. 
KaurMan, Artuur. Shopping Guides. Guild Reporter 8:17 p6, Aug. 15. 
Newark (N. J.) reporter runs one in his spare time. 
Moncuak, SrepHen. Syndicates Are Big Business, With 35 Million in Annual Sales. 
E&P 74:38 pl, Sept. 20. 
Publication of 18th annual directory by Editor & Publisher reveals 250 syndi- 
cates in business. 
Van Narra, Constance. Mayborn Reviews Joint Printing Company Plan. E&P 
74:34 p5, Aug. 23. 
Estimates saving of over $100,000 annually to newspapers in towns of more 
than a hundred thousand population. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. AP Develops Smaller Portable Wirephoto. E&P 74:39 p14, ou. 27. 
Price, Jack. Associated Press Buys Wide World. E&P 74:31 p18, Aug. 2 
—— Schulman Covers Iceland for All Picture Services. E&P 74:35 p27, ‘Aug. 30. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Gallup and Fortune Polls. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:2 p$13, June. 
— of poll results of American Institute of Public Opinion and 
ortune 
Bean, Watton E. The Accuracy of Creel Committee News, 1917-1919: An Examina- 
tion of Cases. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 18:3 p263, Sept. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


—— Columnists May be Called to Movie Propaganda Probe. E&P 74:38 
pll, Sept. 20. 

Senator D. W. Clark states 75% have been critical of ing 
—— Government Plans New Office of Facts and Figures. E&P 7 74: 41 p4, Oct. 11. 
—— Propaganda or History. Nation 158:12 p241, Sept. 20. 

Senate investigation of movies seen as part of anti-Semitic activities. 
—— Relative Status of Information Bureaus. E&P 74:42 p36, Oct. 18. 

An effort to list activities of new federal offices. 

Doste, R. B. Rockefeller Office Works Through Local Groups. E&P 74:42 p14, Oct. 18. 
Communications division to use 52 newspapers in South America to advertise 
news broadcasts. 

Gituis, James M. Propaganda: Latest Style. Catholic World 153:918 p641, Sept. 
Half-truths in interventionist propaganda worse than lies, says churchman. 
Larson, Cepric. Publicity for National Defense—How It Works. Journatism Quar- 

TERLY 18:3 p245, Sept. 

Me.iert, Loweti. Government Propaganda. Atlantic 163:3 p311, Sept. 

Director of Office of Government Reports praises radio, movies and press asso- 
ciations. 

SemMan, Joe. Trade Union Proposals and Labor’s Public Relations. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 5:2 p28s3, June. 

— to increase volume of production seen as significant in labor’s public 
relations. 

Smita, Bruce Lannes. Propaganda Analysis and the Science of Democracy. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 5:2 p250, June. 

Author seeks solution for “destructive cynicism” in students confused by propa- 
gandist claims and counter claims. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Annee Errors Pointed Out in FCC’s Statistics on Radio. E&P 74:31 pé6, 

ug. 2. 

— — FCC Monitoring Foreign Broadcasts. E&P 74:35 p3, Aug. 30. 

—— FCC Seeks Court Test to Make Stahlman Appear. E&P 74:32 p3, Aug. 9. 
Would force Nashville publisher to answer questions on joint ownership of 
newspapers and radio. 

—— Irving Brant Urges Diverse Control of Press, Radio. E&P 74:43 p41, Oct. 25. 
Tells FCC he favors probe, but offers no solution of course to be followed. 

—— Press Service Heads Testify Before FCC. E&P 74:42 p12, Oct. 18. 

—— Radio Survey Shows Low “Identification.” E&P 74:42 p36, Oct. 18. 

Only 64% of listeners can tell station, program, product of sponsor. 

—— Seeks Probe of Broadcasting and FCC Attitude. E&P 74:32 p3, Aug. 9. 
Representative Sanders asks legislative re-examination of industry developments. 

—— U. S. Court Studying Stahlman Subpoena. E&P 74:33 p16, Aug. 16. 

Nashville publisher refuses to testify at FCC hearing on newspaper-owned radio 
stations. 
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Cuttps, Harwoop L. Short-Wave Listening in the United States. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 5:2 p210, June. 
Dr. Childs finds that the 1 per cent of the people who listen to European short- 
wave programs are chiefly radio-minded men, often opinion leaders in their 
communities. 

Hoean, Joun V. L. Tomorrow’s Problems for Broadcasters. Yale Review 31:1 p132, 
Autumn. 
Radio engineer tive points to need for advances in techniques and culture 
of broadcasting stations. 

Roto, Cuartes J. and Srravuz-Hupé, R. U. S. International Broadcasting: What 
We Are Doing, What We Must Do. Harpers 183: 1095 p301, Aug. 
Importance of intensive radio barrages towards Europe and Latin-America 
stressed. 

7 Jeanette. Press, Radio, Films: Radio. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:2 p301, 

une. 

Quarterly report on radio’s activities and problems. 

Scuuter, Epcar A. and Evsanx, Wayne C. Sampling Listener Reactions to Short- 
Wave Broadcasts. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:2 p260, June. 
Report of a sample of Louisiana telephone subscribers taken in July, 1940. 

Stepmann, C. A. Further Thoughts on Radio Criticism. Public Opinion Quarterly 
5:2 p308, June. 
Radio’s greatest need is the creation of an informed and intelligent opinion about 
radio, Harvard man says. 

Titterton, Lewis H. Radio and Its Progeny. American Scholar 10:4 p498, Autumn. 
America’s radio problems reviewed. 

To.srince, R. B. Behind the Newscasts. Canadian Forum 21:247 p135, Aug. 
Newspaper publisher's control of Canadian newscasts called highly undesirable. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Army to Use Newspapers in Drive for Recruits. E&P 74:40 p6, Oct. 4. 
—— Arrival of French Battleship Revealed on Coast. F&P 74:35 p16, Aug. 30. 
—— British Withhold Detailed Stories of Sea Conference. E&P 74:37 p14, Sept. 13. 
Information Ministry won’t permit its three writers to describe parley now. 
—— Creel Repeats Plea for Radio, Cable Censorship. E&P 74:34 p12, Aug. 23. 
—— Defense Program Draws Newsmen to Capital. E&P 74:43 p20, Oct. 25. 
Scores working in new information offices. 
—— Early Denies FDR Has Approved Censorship Bill. E&P 74:34 p12, Aug. 23. 
—— Knox Relaxes News Ban on Foreign Ships. E&P 74:39 p44, Sept. 27. 
—— Navy Reveals Plan for Censorship of Communications. E&P 74:38 p27, Sept. 20. 
No restrictions on press reported to Naval Affairs Committee. 
—— Newsmen Blamed by Navy for Seattle Incident. E&P 74:38 p3, Sept. 20. 
Blethen said Times men violated orders, report of commandant declares. 
—— Shots Fired at Newsmen Bring Protest to Navy. E&P 74:37 p6, Sept. 13. 
—— War News Rigorously Checked to Eliminate Propaganda. E&P 74:31 p7, Aug. 2. 
News chiefs tell how conflicting claims are handled to avoid confusing readers. 
Bassett, Warren L. Nation’s Editors Veto Immediate War by More Than Two to 
One. E&P 74:31 p3, Aug. 2. 
Best interests of U. S. will be served by avoiding conflict, they say in Editor & 
Publisher poll. 
—— Will Advertising Help Us Into War? E&P 74:43 p11, Oct. 25. 
Berry, L. A. The Whole World’s Kin. Guild Reporter 8:16 p6, Aug. 1. 
The national organizer of the British National Union of Journalists tells of 
war stress. 
Cuaxton, Jay. Hot-air Headlines. Canadian Forum 21:248 p178, Sept. 
Canadian newspapers charged with misleading public with “exuberantly opti- 
mistic” war headlines. 
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Davis, Watson. War Re-emphasizes Service Rendered Science by Press. E&P 74:39 
Section 2 pX VIII, Sept. 27. 
— Maraaret. Why the Movie Investigation? Christian Century 68:39 p1172, 
pt. 24. 
Movies aid government in selling war to the 
McKenzig, VERNON. pong ee of War Themes in Magazine Fiction. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 5:2 p227, June. 
In 565 short stories studied, Professor McKenzie found on the whole that the 
presentation could be expected to influence the reader in favor of the British. 
Moncuak, StepHen J. U.S. Newsmen Have Hard Jobs in Axis Centers. E&P 74:33 
p7, Aug. 16. 
Whitaker says they are provoked, insulted by Nazis and Italians. 
—- Joun. Reporters Find Real War in Louisiana Maneuvers. E&P 74:38 p6, 
pt. 20. 
Reyno.ps, Quentin. Lord Hush-Hush. Collier’s 108:8 p20, Aug. 23. 
Amusing incidents encountered by U. S. correspondents in England. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
July, August and September, 1941 


Edited by Siegfried Mickelson 


In this bibliography the following abbreviations are used: NW, News- 
paper World; WPN, World’s Press News; J, Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymovs. British Journalists Are at Churchill-Roosevelt Meeting. NW 43: 2276, 
pl, August 23. 
Discussion of conference coverage. 

—— Brooks Visions the Future. WPN 25:655, p13, a a 18. 
Cecil Brooks suggests adopting American newspaper 
Five Point Plan by I.0.J. President. WPN 25:656, p12, Sasteien 25. 
Institute president urges more favorable attitude toward press by government; 
criticizes Ministry of Information. 

—— Fleet Street Men in Arms. WPN 25:646, pS, July 17. 
More than 5500 men from 10 newspapers in British forces. 

—— How the Press Has Fought for Freedom. WPN 25:651, p11, August 21. 
British press maintains freedom despite censorship. 

—— Modification of New Restriction un Paper for Periodicals. NW 43:2277, pl, 
August 30. 
Far reaching changes announced by paper controller. 

—— Mr. Punch Is a Centenarian. WPN 25:646, p8, July 17. 
Editor recalls periodical’s history. 

—— New Worker Daily? WPN 25:653, p9, September 4. 
Campaign underway to lift ban on ‘Daily Worker. 

—— Parliament and the Press Gallery. WPN 25:645, p12, vg Ann 
— of press facilities in House of Commons; tory of coverage of 

‘iommons. 
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—— Penny-a-Word Empire Press Rate. NW 43:2281, pl, September 27. 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. announces rate reduction. 
Sir Emsley Carr’s Successor. NW 43:2274, ppl, 2, 6, August 9. 
Note on Major Percy Davies and his predecessor on News of the World. 
Strand Goes Pocket Size. WPN 25:652, p11, August 28. 
Old periodical reduces size. 
—— The New Editor of the Times. NW 43: 2272, pl, July 26. 
A brief biography of R. M. Barrington-Ward. 
—— Truth in the Limelight. WPN 25:654, p7, September 11. 
London publication accused of disseminating fascist point of view. 
—— Who Was First in Field? WPN 25:651, p5, August 21. 
Cavalcade claims credit for first suggesting Roosevelt-Churchill meeting. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. At the Receiving End. WPN 25:650, p8, August 14. 
How propaganda is handled in overseas colonial territory. 
— Berlin Knew About Beaver First. WPN 25:644, p3, July 
German press learned of Beaverbrook appointment sl Trish leak. 
—— Canadian Editors Arrive. WPN 25:656, p3, September 25. 
—— Censors Criticized. WPN 25:653, p8, September 4 
Censors bungle. Blackpool air disaster. 
—— DeGaulle Men Get Results. WPN 25:646, p9, July 17. 
Description of DeGaulle propaganda. 
Home Guard Bumbledon. WPN 25:654, p10, September 11. 
Bungling censorship in Home Guard broadcasts. 
—— Leaflet Warfare Open. WPN 25:650, p13, August 14. 
Leaflet campaign over Germany has begun. 
—— Nazi Methods Dismay U.S. A. WPN 25:656, p14, September 25. 
Nazi propaganda in Mezico. 
New Propaganda Department. WPN 25:654, p5, September 11. 
New department will coordinate all political propaganda for foreign and overseas 
countries. 
—— Our Failure in America. WPN 25:655, p8, September 18. 
Daily Mail reporter suggests recalling whole personnel in U.S., replacing with 
practical newspapermen. 
—— Rotary and Propaganda. WPN 25:656, p18, September 25. 
Sidney Rogerson discusses British propaganda. 
—— Secret Memo Published. WPN 25:647, p8, July 24. 
Socialist newspaper published confidential document. 
—— Was “Royal Road” Sabotaged? WPN 25:654, p3, September 11. 
Suggests inquiry to determine why propaganda failed to arrive in Canada. 
—— We Lose by F. O. Stupidity. WPN 25:656, p14, September 25. 
Foreign Office criticized for blunders in handling news going to the U.S. 
Gouwpen, Mark. Help Us to Stay Awake. WPN 25:650, p3, August 14. 
Herbert Agar tells Britain what is wrong with British propaganda in U.S. 
Scuortetp, Guy. Spare the Censorship Offices. NW 43:2273, p2, August 2. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Four Newsmen From Canada. WPN 25:654, p8, September 11. 
Canadians report back on war in England. 
—— Halifax Really Made Good. WPN 25:651, p7, August 21. 
Ambassador sets pace for improving relations with U.S. press. 
Irish Newspaper Crisis. WPN 25:649, p3, August 7. 
Complete suspension of Dublin dailies a possibility due to newsprint shortages. 
—— Nazis Buy Up Papers. WPN 25:654, p10, September 11. 
Germans buy 16 dailies in Bucharest. 
—— Our New York News Letter. WPN 25:655, p12, September 18. 
Attitudes of American newspapers toward Great Britain. 
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Patterson Praises M.O.I. WPN 25:652, p3, August 28. 
Baltimore Sun president reacts favorably to attention from M.O.I. 
—— Press News From New York. WPN 25:644, p12, July 3. 
Sir Gerald Campbell popular in U.S. 
—— Pay Tribute to Empire Journalists. WPN 25:650, p10, August 14. 
Discussion of newspapermen and communications tying Britain with the empire. 
—— Ramsay Wins a Ha’Penny. WPN 25:649, p8, August 7. 
New York Times wins decision in English libel trial. 
—— Sending News to Russia. WPN 25:646, p7, July 17. 
Tass is hardest worked agency in Fleet street. 
—— The Voice of France. WPN 25:653, p10, September 4. 
Agence Francaise Independent establishes service to Near East. 
Yugoslav Press Bureau. WPN 25:655, pls, September 18. 
Yugoslavs open press bureau in 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Better News Service to U.S.A. WPN 25:645, p9, July 10. 
Sir Gerald Campbell promises vastly improved picture service. 

—— Breb. Fixes Tours — Library. WPN 25:645, p3, July 10. 

Director of news takes over tour division, establishes reference library. 

-—— Ex-Pressman Bungled. WPN 25:652, p11, August 28. 

M.0O.1. snubs foreign press at Churchill-Roosevelt picture showing. 
Fast Work on Pictures. WPN 25:652, p10, August 28. 
The Churchill-Roosevelt meeting. 

—— Hush Hush Moves at M.O.I. WPN 25:653, p5, September 4. 
Bracken plans expansion of British news and information, particularly back- 
ground and liaison work in America. 

—— Middle East News. WPN 25:650, p12, August 14. 

Plans for reorganization of news, picture and radio service. 

——M.0.I. and Press Officers. WPN 25:646, p10, July 17. 
Continuation of dispute between M.O.I. and departments. 

—— Russian Branch M.O.1.? WPN 25:650, p11, August 14. 

—— Solution: Three More Blind Mice. WPN 25:645, p83, July 10. 
M.O.I. loses battle to Foreign Office. 

—— Strong Team for U.S.A. Bureau. WPN 25:647, p7, July 24. 

Sir Gerald Campbell sets up U.S. publicity service. 

Jay, Ernest. A Munich in the News War. J 24:8, p93, August. 
Criticism of Ministry of Information. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. The Mission Miscarried. WPN 25:651, p3, August 21. 
Story of errors made in covering Roosevelt-Churchill meeting. 
—— There’s No Lure About Lisbon. WPN 25:649, p7, August 7. 
Difficulties encountered in covering Lisbon. 
—— U.S.A. Newsmen Make Protest. WPN 25:652, p10, August 28. 
American correspondents protest special favors to visiting newspapermen. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Back From Iceland. WPN 25:656, p14, September 25. 
British newspaper coverage of Iceland. 
—— Canadian Press Nursed the News Through. WPN 25:655, p5, September 18. 
Covering the invasion of Spitzbergen. 
—— Nazis Make Pressmen Fight. WPN 25: 644, p13, July 3. 
Propaganda companies fight as well as write. 
Newsmen Impress Services. WPN 25:644, p8, July 3. 
War correspondents establish reputations for bravery. 
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—— Nine Press Photographers to Cover Army Invasion. NW 43:2269, pl, July 5. 
Arrangements completed to pool invasion pictures. 

—— Ready for the Japs. WPN 25:651, p$, August 21. 
Fleet street arranges for covering Far Eastern war. 

—— Reuters Man Reaches Russia. WPN 25:645, p7, July 10. 

—— Thrilling Story of a War Correspondent. WPN 25:647, p3, July 24. 
Daily Mirror correspondent recounts experiences on Balkan front. 

—— War Correspondents Move to Iran. NW 43:2277, pl, August 30. 
Newsmen moving from Cairo and Syria. 

Burtuer, Frank. War Under Fire. WPN 25:646, p15, July 17. 
Discussion of press coverage of war. 
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News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
March issue must reach him by February 1. 


LTHOUGH upperclass and graduate 

journalism enrollments show a defi- 
nite decrease this fall, military training 
and other defense efforts have not af- 
fected journalism instruction to the de- 
gree which many feared. Of twenty-six 
AASDJ member schools that reported 
1941 fall enrollment, thirteen showed 
small decreases while six reported a de- 
cline of 20 per cent or more in regis- 
trations. Of thirteen non-member schools 
and departments reporting eight have 
decreased enrollments and in five of 
these schools the decreases range from 
10 to 20 per cent. 

AASDJ members report 230 graduate 
students as compared with 254 a year 
ago and 223 in 1939. Columbia, with 
sixty-nine, again leads in number of 
graduates enrolled, followed by North- 
western with sixty-five, Iowa with twen- 
ty-one, Wisconsin with fourteen and 
Minnesota with twelve. 

Pre-journalism registration figures re- 
ported by AASDJ and non-member 
schools disclosed no trend. Increases were 
reported by fifteen institutions and de- 
creases by fifteen. Increases ranged up 
to 40 per cent at Iowa State College, 
38 per cent at Kent State, 37 per cent 
at Syracuse, and 35 per cent at Rutgers. 
The maximum decrease was 25 per cent. 


Additional Faculty Changes 
Made by Journalism Schools 


Dr. R. L. Housman, executive head 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Montana, is on leave of absence this 
year and is serving as visiting associate 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Missouri. 

William Beauford Bickley, B.J., A.M., 
who has served as associate editor of the 


Missouri Alumnus for several years, has 
joined the teaching staff of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
on part time basis. 

H. R. Long, employed last year as 
assistant instructor in the University of 
Missouri while he was working for a 
master’s degree, has replaced J. Edward 
Gerald as business manager of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. Mr. Long is also 
teaching two courses in rural journalism 
in the university. 

* * 

Roderick B. Holmgren has resigned 
as a member of the technical journalism 
faculty at Iowa State College and news 
editor for Station WOI, the broadcasting 
service of the college. Mr. Holmgren as- 
sumed his duties as news editor for 
KRNT and KSO, owned by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, November 
1. He graduated from the Medill School 
of Journalism in 1937. ‘ 

* 


Paul Abbott Flowers, graduate of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and sub-editor on the Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, for the last five 
years, was named assistant professor of 
journalism at West Virginia University 
in September. He will be in charge of 
the department of general news report- 
ing' and act as faculty editorial super- 
visor of the campus newspaper. Profes- 
sor Flowers recently completed a mas- 
ter’s thesis on “Newspaper Cartoons in 
the 1940 Presidential Campaign.” As a 
by-product of his study he obtained an 
unusual collection of original cartoons. 

H. B. Michelson, whom Professor 
Flowers succeeds, has taken a position 
as publicity director of the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works, new $40,000,000 muni- 
tions plant. 
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1941 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 26 AASDJ MEMBERS 


Upperclass 
and 
Graduate 

_ Institution 1 2 3 4 G S Total 
41 39 20 24 44 
0 0 0 0 69 69 

0 116 85 59 21 165 

a Towa State College ............. 29 30 8 10 9 27 
0 74 43 28 4 15 
Kansas State College ........... 45 30 48 24 1 1 74 ° 
57 43 22 19 41 

as 0 49 35 %6 6 67 

62 52 @ 48 6 74 
0 0 166 154 2 322 

79 49 52 43 65 108 

ah 0 2 46 56 3 105 
Pennsylvania State .............. 56 53 52 40 a si 92 
0 46 29 39 68. 
Southern California ............. 47 33 23 18 ie nee 41 
115 72 22 25 8 55 
0 4109+ 114 85 4 203 
131 59 42 26 1 69 
Washington and Lee ............ 27 19 10 10 ie ods 20 


Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Graduate 
Students; S—Special Students. 


1941 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 13 OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Upperclass 
Institution 1 2 3 4 G Total 
0 20 9 7 16 
Michigan State College ............... 0 0 26 26 1 53 
0 6 ill 8 19 
28 21 15 14 1 30 
Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Graduate 
Students. 


1 Medill School at Northwestern includes only senior and graduate students and only 
these are included in the figures given as upperclass and graduate total. 
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Dr. M. M. Wilkerson from Louisiana 
State University and Dr. Richard B. 
Eide of Mankato (Minn.) State Teach- 
ers College are visiting staff members in 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Texas, this year. Dr. Wilkerson 
is on leave of absence for one semester 
to fill the place of Dr. DeWitt C. Red- 
dick, who is teaching in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Eide has a year’s leave of 
absence and is substituting for Professor 
William L. McGill, who is engaged in 
defense activities. 

Walter Richter, director of student 
publications and teacher of journalism 
at Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, is a graduate assistant in journa- 
lism at the University of Texas this 
semester. 

Miss Frances Mueller, who taught 
journalism at Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege in San Antonio last summer, is now 
directing the high school press associa- 
tion work at the University of Texas. 

* * * 


Otho C. Leiter has been promoted to 
the rank of full professor on the staff 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois. Robert E. Buchanan, A.M., 
Northwestern University, has been add- 
- ed to the staff of the school as instruc- 
tor in journalism. Mr. Buchanan, a na- 
tive of Auburn, Ind., has worked on 
several Indiana newspapers. 


C. E. Bounds, who joined the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, this year as 
assistant professor, will assist Clement 
E. Trout, head of the department, in 
developing the course of study for house 
organ writers and editors. Professor 
Bounds has twelve years of publication 
experience, including four years of work 
on house organs. He recently completed 
work for his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and has two years 
of teaching experience in the Texas 
School of Mines. 

* * * 

Professor Vernon McKenzie, director 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Washington, has been granted a 
three-month leave of absence to take 
part in defense activities. During his 
absence Associate Professor Byron H. 
Christian has been named acting direc- 
tor of the school. Professor McKenzie 


is scheduled to return to the campus 
January 1. 
* * 

Dyar E. Massey, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, has 
been granted a leave of absence to be- 
come director of the community chest 
and council of social agencies of Greater 
Greenville, S. C. At Georgia, Professor 
Massey also has been director of public 
relations and alumni secretary. 

* * * 

W. C. Tucker has been advanced to 
an associate professorship in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

* * * 

Edmund S. Whitman, advertising 
manager of the United Fruit Company, 
will teach the course in “House Organs 
and Trade Journals” during the second 
semester at New York University. He 
studied advertising at New York Uni- 
versity. Clayton Hoagland of the edi- 
torial department of the New York Sun 
will teach book reviewing during the 
same term. 

* * 

George H. Godfrey, associate profes- 
sor of photography at the University of 
Oregon, has received a year’s leave of 
absence to participate in the Treasury 
Department’s campaign for the sale of 
defense bonds. While he is away, his 
place will be filled by Cecil Snyder, Ore- 
gon graduate of 1931. 

James Jordan, A.B., Iowa State 
Teachers College, and Miss Ruth Ma- 
son, A.B., Cornell College, are new 
graduate assistants at the School of 
Journalism, State University of Iowa. 

* * 

John D. Davis, who received his 
bachelor of arts degree with a major in 
journalism at Drake University last 
June, is serving as journalism laboratory 
adviser at Drake this year on a gradu- 
ate scholarship basis. 

* * 

Joseph B. Cowan, who was studying 
toward his doctorate and teaching part 
time in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, last year, has re- 
turned to his position in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Texas Technological 


College. 
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Milton E. Gross, BJ., A. M., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, is teaching advertising 
courses in the Department of Journa- 
lism, Texas College of Mines. 


New Courses, Sequences 
Offered by Four Schools 
Training in editing and publishing a 
small city newspaper was added to the 
curriculum of the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, this 


year. 

Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, former 
editor of the Columbia, Mo., Daily Mis- 
sourian, who for a time was publisher 
of the Lake Geneva, Wis., Tribune, is 
directing the course in which students 
are assigned to positions on a hypotheti- 
cal daily newspaper. They report and 
edit news of Morningside Heights as it 
would be published in a city of less than 
200,000 population. Problems of make- 
up, circulation and advertising peculiar 
to small cities are analyzed. The stu- 
dents also study the relation of the pub- 
lisher and his staff to the public. 

A new course dealing with the use of 
recent books on economics, government 
and history in interpreting the day’s 
news also is given by Professor Ellard. 
Readings in labor problems, taxation, 
transportation and political affairs are 
assigned to students, who submit reports 
on the way in which the background 
material illuminates current news. 

* * 


The Stanford University Division of 
Journalism has announced for spring 
quarter a course for graduates and sen- 
iors entitled “Investigative Methods in 
Journalism and Advertising.” The class 
will analyze the psychological and statis- 
tical assumptions utilized in methods of 
opinion polling, attitude measurement, 
reader-interest survey, radio audience 
measurement, advertising copy testing, 
consumer analysis and market analysis. 

* * * 


The School of Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University, added a laboratory 
course in newspaper make-up this fall, 
taught by R. W. Wild, assistant pro- 
fessor. For this course and other instruc- 
tion in the mechanics of newspaper mak- 
ing, substantial additions were made to 
the typographical laboratory during the 
summer. 


The Department of Journalism, New 
York University, has instituted two new 
programs of study for journalism stu- 
dents: journalism with specialization in 
home economics and journalism with 
specialization in radio writing. The home 
economics curriculum permits qualified 
students to major in journalism and 
minor in home economics. In addition 
to the regular program of studies, stu- 
dents will be permitted to take courses 
in food selection, cosmetic hygiene and 
family life, as well as courses in home 
decoration, nutrition problems and child 
development. 

The new radio curriculum permits 
qualified students to major in journa- 
lism and minor in radio writing. Two 
years of courses in radio writing and 
radio advertising and program building 
are available for qualified students. 


Talcott Williams Biography 
Made Available to Schools 


Elizabeth Dunbar, author of “Talcott 
Williams: Gentleman of the Fourth 
Estate” (cloth, 400 pages, 1936, $3.50) 
has made available to schools, colleges 
and libraries copies of the biography up- 
on payment of 10 cents pe for each 
volume to be mailed. The author, who 
states that she has made this provision 
as her gift in memory of Talcott Wil- 
liams, has arranged for requests to be 
sent to Director Franklin F. Hopper, 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd 
Street, New York City. The New York 
Public Library will hold copies of the 
biography for distribution until Febru- 
ary 1. 


Latin-American Awards 
Made by Columbia 


Awards of Maria Moors Cabot Prizes 
in Journalism to four Latin-American 
journalists for distinguished service in 
the field of inter-American relations were 
announced in November by Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman of the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. The 
prize winners include a Brazilian editor 
and his wife, the first woman to receive 
a Cabot award. They are: 

Dr. Paulo Bettencourt, editor and 
publisher of Correio Da Manha, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


News Notes 


Senhora Sylvia Bettencourt, author of 
the column “Majoy” in the Correio Da 
Manha. 

Dr. Carlos Davila of Chile, editor of 
the Editors Press Service. 

Dr. Jose I. Rivero, editor and pub- 
lisher of Diario de la Marina, Havana, 
Cuba. 

Bronze plaques go to Correio Da 
Manha and to Diario de la Marina. 

Dean Ackerman also announced that 
the prizes had been endowed by Dr. 
Godrey Lowell Cabot of Boston with a 
gift of $281,000. 


Jersey Journal Establishes 
Rutgers Prize Competition 


Juniors and seniors in the Department 
of Journalism, Rutgers University, will 
compete for a cash prize of $25 offered 
by the Jersey Journal for the best essay 
on the topic “The Newspaper and 
Democracy.” Establishment of the prize, 
to be awarded for the first time this 
year, grew out of a desire on the part 
of executives of the Jersey Journal to 
foster student interest in the role of 
the newspaper in unfolding public af- 
fairs. Award of the prize will be made 


at the spring meeting of the New Jersey 
Press Association. 


Bust of Blair Converse 
Unveiled at Iowa State 


A life-size bronze bust of Blair Con- 
verse, teacher in the Department of 
Technical Journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, for twenty years and head of the 
department for twelve years until his 
death in May, 1939, was placed in the 
new Collegiate Press building on the 
campus and unveiled at the newspaper 
men’s conference in October. The bust 
was presented by former students and 
friends. 


Three Journalists Named 
Judges in ANPA Contest 


Judges in the ANPA-National Council 
on Professional Education in Journalism 
contest for journalism students have 
been named by Jerome D. Barnum 
of the Syracuse Post-Standard, Coun- 
cil chairman. They are John Stewart 
Bryan, president and publisher, Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader; Felix Mor- 
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ley, Haverford College president and 
fomer editor of the Washington Post; 
and Mark Sullivan, Washington colum- 
nist. 

The 1941-1942 award—a gold medal 
and $1,000—will go to the graduate or 
undergraduate student in a _ college, 
school or department of journalism who 
submits the best essay on “The Achieve- 
ments of the Daily Newspaper in Public 
Service.” Three typed copies of the es- 
say must be submitted to the ANPA 
office, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, not later than January 1. Length 
must not exceed 5,000 words. 

As judges in a contest open to news- 
paper artists for a design for the gold 
medal, Arthur Hayes Sulzberger, presi- 
dent and publisher of the New York 
Times, Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and James 
Wright Brown, president of Editor & 
Publisher, have been selected. 


Lazarsfeld Study Wins 
SDC Research Award 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld’s study of radio 
and its relationship to the press was last 
month awarded the 1941 medal for re- 
search in journalism presented annually 
by Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic society. The Lazarsfeld study, 

ublished as “Radio and the Printed 

age,” was described in the award as 
“a pioneering research yielding important 
new material, and pointing the way to 
further studies, in one of journalism’s 
newest fields.” 

Members of the Sigma Delta Chi 
awards committee in charge of the re- 
search contest are Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and J. Russell Wig- 
gins, managing editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch. 


Iowa Journalism School 
Moves to East Hall 


The School of Journalism, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been moved into 
new quarters in the recently completed 
addition to East Hall. Since the fire 
which burned a part of the old journa- 
lism building on January 1, 1940, the 
School of Journalism has been widely 
scattered, but the new quarters bring 
offices and laboratories together. 
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Notes 


A prize of $25 for the best article on 
“Freedom of the Press” written by a stu- 
dent in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, has 
been offered by Quimby Melton, pub- 
lisher of the Griffin Daily News, for the 
1941-42 session. The winner will be an- 
nounced at the annual Georgia Press 
Institute. 

* * 

Lester E. Finley, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, has issued the second series of 
“Measurement of Reading in Weekly 
Newspapers,” a study of reader interest 
in five Missouri weekly newspapers. The 
survey is published in bulletin form by 
the university. 

* * 

The secretaryship of the Idaho State 
Editorial Association has been perma- 
nently located in the Department of 
Journalism, University of Idaho. Pro- 
fessor William F. Swindler, head of the 
department, will serve as executive sec- 
retary for the organization. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Royal H. Ray, candidate for the Ph. 
D. degree at Columbia University, has 
been appointed research associate with 
the Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Ray, who is teaching a course in 
advertising at Columbia, is on leave of 
absence from the School of Journalism, 
Ohio University. 

* * 

Richard P. Carter, who resigned from 
the faculty of the Lee Memorial Jour- 
nalism Foundation, Washington and Lee 
University, in May, 1941 to join the 
staff of the Richmond (Va.) News Lea- 
der, has been appointed associate ed- 
itor of the Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World News. 

* 


Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, who is ser- 
ving for a second year as chief of the 
experimental division for the study of 
war time communications, Library of 
Congress, Washington, would like to be 
informed of research studies in progress 
in the field of crisis communication. Re- 
searchers are asked to write him. 
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AASDJ-AATJ 


Convention Programs 


Twenty-third Convention 


American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 
Saturday, December 27, 1941 


8:00 p.m. Conference on Graduate Studies 


Sunday, December 28, 1941 
9:00 Registration 
9:30 Presidential address —J. L. O’SuLLivan 
10:00 Reports of committees 
1:30 Luncheon. Host — WHO News Bureau 


2:45 Address and discussion— Bast. L. Watters, vice president and 
executive editor, Minneapolis Star Journal 


4:00 Address and discussion — Ricnarp C. Horrexet, former Berlin cor- 
respondent, United Press Associations 


8:00 Business session 


Twenty-eighth Convention 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 


Monday, December 29, 1941 


9:00 Registration 


9:30 Call to order 
Report of the secretary-treasurer 
Appointment of committees 
Presidential address — Ratpu O. NaFziGEer 


10:30 “Formulating Editorial Opinion in 1941”— W. W. Waymack, edi- 
torial page editor, Des Moines, Register and Tribune 
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12:00 Luncheon for all AATJ members. Host — Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany 
1:30 Preliminary committee reports 


2:30 Symposium on “Government and the Press” 

“Covering the Next Peace Conference” — RecinaLp CoccEsHALL, Uni- 
versity of Maine. “Radio, Press and Government” — Paut F. LazarsFre.p, 
Office of Radio Research. “The Government’s Reports to the Public” — 
Morse Sauissury, director of information, United States Department of 
Agriculture. “Government and Press: An Editor’s Viewpoint” — Giron 
Seymour, editorial editor, Minneapolis Star Journal. 


5:00 Entertainment — courtesy radio station WHO 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


9:30 Discussion Group Meetings 
“The Coming Newspaper” — Cuartes E. Rocers, chairman 
“Are Journalism Graduates Well Prepared — for What?” — Dovazass W. 
Mutter, chairman. 
“Research and Research Methods” — Raupn D. Casey, chairman. 
“Newspaper Management” — E. Marion Jonnson, chairman. 
“Agricultural and Technical Journalisx” — Ropert P. Crawrorp, chair- 
man. 


11:30 Report of the committee on non-professional and pre-professional 
journalism curricula— Reve. R. Bartow, chairman 


12:00 Joint luncheon and program — AATJ and Advertising Club of Des 
Moines 


2:00 Discussion Group Meetings 

“Newspaper Law in a National Emergency” —Freprick S. Siesert, 
chairman. 

“Pictorial Journalism and News Photography” —A. CLarence Situ, 
chairman. 

“Public Reporting and Reporting Public Affairs’ —Frep E. Merwin, 
chairman. 

“Radio and the Press” —C. L. Sanpers, chairman. 

“Newspaper Management” (continued) 


4:00 Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Selection of time and place of meeting 
New business 
Election of officers 
Adjournment 


Directory 


of College and University 
Journalism Teachers 


194] 


THs directory of journalism teachers on the university level was auth- 
orized by the executive committee of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the editor of the JourNALISM QuarTERLY and 
compiled by the secretary-treasurer of the Association. It is the first to be 
published in five years, the last previous having been that in the QuaRTERLY 
in June, 1936. 

Information for the directory was drawn from a variety of sources: 
lists of the 542 colleges and universities offering journalism compiled by the 
National Council on Professional Education for Journalism, university and 
college catalogs and bulletins, the 1936 directory, the 1941 Yearbook Num- 
ber of Editor & Publisher, the News Notes section of the QuarTER.y, 
personal letters to the heads of many schools and departments and finally 
a direct mailing, enclosing a postage-free return envelope, to every teacher 
of journalism listed in the above-mentioned sources, on whom complete and 
up-to-date data had not been obtained. 

For the first time an attempt was made to gather information concern- 
ing degrees held by the teachers. Only the highest earned degree is listed 
if an individual holds more than one. Where no degree is listed, the informa- 
tion was not available in printed form and was not furnished by the teacher. 

Information on academic rank and departmental affiliation was not 
available in certain cases for the same reasons. 

Names of members of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism paid up for the calendar year 1941 or 1942 are marked by asterisks. 
There were 234 paid-up members on November 4, 1941. 

Persons interested in the number of institutions offering journalism 
instruction and the number of teachers in that area will find recent informa- 
tion in the report of the National Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism in the June, 1941 JourNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The office of the secretary-treasurer will be glad to receive additions 
to, corrections in and deletions from the directory in order that the records 
of the Association may be kept as nearly accurate as possible. 

Separate copies of the directory may be obtained at 25 cents each from 
the QuarRTERLY business office. 

Norvau Neri Luxon, Secretary-treasurer. 


* Abernathy, Chess, . A B, lect, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

*Ackerman, Carl W, A B, LLD, Lit D, prof and dean, Pulitzer sch of jour, Co- 
lumbia Univ, New York City 

Adams, Bristow, prof in ext ser, N Y State Coll of Agr, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 

*Ahlgren, Harold N, MS, asso prof and dir of pub, W Va Wesleyan Coll, Buck- 
hannon W Va 

Albertson, Genevieve, asst prof, dept of Eng, Montana State Normal Coll, Dillon, 
Mont 

—_ Mary A, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Phillips Univ, Enid, Okla 
Allard, Winston, BA, asst, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
(On leave in U S Army service) 
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Alleman, Gene, lect, dept of jour, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
*Allen, Charles L, M A, prof and asst dean, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, IIl 
Allen, Edward M, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Scranton, Scranton, Pa 
*Allen, Eric W, A B, prof and dean, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Allen, James D, M §S, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Allen, John D, Ph D, prof and head, dept of jour, Mercer Univ, Macon, Ga 
—— — Crawford Mrs, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Tech Coll, Lub- 
, Tex 
Allen, Ralph K, prof, dept of Eng, Cheney State Normal sch, Cheney, Wash 
*Allman, Leo W, AM, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
Amos, E Boon BS, asso prof, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhat- 
tan, 
Anderson, Lola, M A, asst prof, Univ of San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex 
Anderson, Norman C, asst, dept of Eng, Augsburg Sem, Minneapolis, Minn 
Anderson, Reynold E, inst, dept of Eng, Augustana Coll, Sioux Falls, S D 
Andrews, Franklyn L, asso prof, dept of Eng, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Coll, 
Charleston, Ill 
Angela Marie, Sister, prof, dept of jour, St Marys-of-the-Woods Coll, St Marys-of- 
the-Woods, Ind 
Anthony, E, Brother, M A, prof, dept of Eng, La Salle Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 
Anthony, Henry, asso prof, dept of Eng, Mt Union Coll, Alliance, O 
Aplington, Kenneth A, M A; asst prof, dept of Eng, Walla Walla Coll, College 
Place, Wash 
App, August J, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Univ of Scranton, Scranton, Pa 
*Applegate, Albert A, M A, prof and head, dept of jour and pub, Mich State Coll, 
East Lansing, Mich 
Armstrong, John, Litt D, asso prof, dept of Eng, St Bonaventure Coll, St Bona- 
venture, N Y 
Arnall, Ellis, LL B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
Arnold, Henry F, asso prof, dept of Eng, Upsala Coll, East Orange, N J 
*Arpan, Floyd G, MS, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Il 
Ashlock, Joseph L, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, 
Wash 
Ashton, John, Ph D, prof, dept of rur soc, Texas A and M Coll, College Station, 


Tex 
Atkinson, William P, prof and head sub-dept of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, Okla- 
homa City, Okla 
Auman. Robert R, Ph D, prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, 
is 
* Azrael, Louis, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 
Babcock, Havilah, Ph D, prof, dept of jour, Univ of South Carolina, Columbia, S C 
Baine, A L, inst, dept of Eng, Park Coll, Parkvilie, Mo 
Bakeless, John, Ph D, asso prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 
(On leave in gov’t service in Washington) 
Baker, Imogene, Sister, Ph D, inst, dept of Eng, Mt St Scholastica Coll, Atchison, 
Kan 


Baker, John Milton, Ph D, prof and chm, dept of Eng, Hartwick Coll, Oneonta, 
N 


Y 

*Banner, Franklin, M A, prof and dir, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
College, Pa 

*Barlow, Reuel R, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

Barney, John W, asso prof, dept of Eng, Elon Coll, Elon College, N C 

*Barnhart, Thomas F, MA, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Barry, Thomas J, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Notre Dame Univ, Notre Dame, 
Ind 
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Bartlett, Kenneth G, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Bartlett, Marcus, A B, inst, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Bartley, E Ross, lect, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Basinger, Horace K, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Adams State Teachers Coll, Alamosa, 
Colo (On leave 1941-42 as grad asst, Univ of Wisconsin) 
— Floyd K, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, 


a 
Batchelder, Josephine H, asso prof, dept of Eng, Wellesley Coll, Wellesley, Mass 
~—_ Sylvia Chatfield, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
ity 
Battin, Charles T, prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 
~~ Russell, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
Bauer, Josephine, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Southeast Missouri State Teachers Coll, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Beach, Walter, prof, dept of jour, St Edward’s Univ, Austin, Tex 
Beals, Edith Mosher, A M, inst in pre-jour div, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New 
York City 
*Beattie, Helen J, A M, inst, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 
Beckett, Ola L, asst prof, dept of Eng, Northeastern State Teachers Coll, Tahle- 
quah, Okla 
Beckman, Richard W, MS, asso prof, dept of ind jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
Iowa 
Beedon, A Phillips, M A, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala 
—— J, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng and jour, Bradley Poly Inst, Peoria, 


Bell, Hunter S, B Ph, lect, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Bell, Jack L, part-time inst, dept of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, Oklahoma City, 
Okla 
*Bell, Louis H, B A, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State College, 
Pa 
Belson, Walter, Litt B, lect, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Bengert, Edgar P, inst in jour and head, dept of Eng, Concord State Teachers 
Coll, Athens, W Va 
~— Margaret M, inst, dept of Eng, Concord State Teachers Coll, Athens, 
a 
Bennett, Ernest, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Kansas State Teachers Coll, Pitts- 
burg, Kan 
— ay Ph D, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, 
ona Merritt E, LLB, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, 
ash 
~— Dwight, M A, asso prof and head, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San 
ose, Cal 
Bentley, Elizabeth, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 
Bernstein, Theodore M, B Litt, asso prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, 
New York City 
Beth, ae F, MA, asso prof and act head, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawr- 
ence, Kan 
*Betts, George C, M A, inst, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 
Beyer, Richard L, Ph D, inst, dept of Eng, Southern Illinois State Normal Univ, 
Carbondale, Ill 
~ W B, prof, dept of Eng, East Tennessee State Teachers Coll, Johnson City, 
‘enn 
Bickley, William J, A M, asst inst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
“Biggs, Wallace R, M A, asso prof in sch of jour, dept of Eng, Westminster Coll, 
New Wilmington, Pa 
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*Bird, George L, Ph D, asso prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
as Henry E, Ph M, prof and head, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, 
‘a 
Bjornson, Josephine P, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Concordia Coll, Moorhead, Minn 
=— Hugh M, PhD, prof and head, dept of Eng, Loyola Univ, New Orleans, 


*Block, Lillian R, BS, inst, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 
Blodgett, Harold, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Keuka Coll, Keuka Park, N Y 
Blood, Forrest C, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
Bock, a asst prof, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Teachers Coll, San Fran- 
cisco, 
Bond, George, M A, inst, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, Tex 
Bongardt, Charles, LL D, prof, dept of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Bostwick, Alan, inst, dept of Eng, Fresno State Teachers Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Bowman, Gladys S, M A, prof and dir of pub, dept of jour, Texas Wesleyan Coll, 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Boyce, Richard, B A, asst inst, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
— William H, BS, asst prof, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, 
Brandon, Arthur L, M A, LLD, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 


Tex 
— Enola, BS, inst, dept of Eng, Milwaukee State Teachers Coll, Milwaukee, 
a. Rabun Lee, Ph D, prof dept of Eng, Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll, Belton, 


Tex 
es Marie, prof, dept of Eng, West Virginia Wesleyan Coll, Buckhannon, 
Va 
Brigham, Gertrude R, PhD, asst prof and dir of jour and pub, dept of Eng, 
Brenau Coll, Gainesville, Ga 
Bristowe, Henry F, A B, inst, sch of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Brockway, T P, inst, dept of Eng, Bennington Coll, Bennington, Vt 
Brokenshire, John, A B, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
—e R M, prof and head, dept of Eng, Lewiston State Normal Sch, Lewiston, 
Brown, Charles H, M A, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Brown, Eugene H, BA, inst, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 
Brown, Gilbert, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Univ of Redlands, Redlands, Cal 
Brown, Mary, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Seton Hill Coll, Greensburg, Pa 
Brown, Roscoe C E, AM, Litt D, emer prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, 
New York City 
Browne, Kenneth A, inst, dept of jour, Hastings Coll, Hastings, Neb 
— aaa B Litt, asso prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New 
ork City 
ae John L, M A, prof and chm, dept of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
ic 
Brune, Ruth, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Bemidji, Minn 
Bryant, Vaughn, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Buchan, Norman R, M A, LLB, inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
Buckles, Doyle L, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
—— J Orville, MS, inst in jour and ptg, Henryetta High Sch, Henryetta, 
a 
“Burchard, Donald R, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Burditt, Wendell M, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Alfred Univ, Alfred, N Y 
Burg, Ivan C, BA, inst, dept of Eng, Macalester Coll, St Paul, Minn 
Burke, Burke I, inst, dept of Eng, Canisius Coll, Buffalo, N Y 
*Burkhalter, Frank E, A B, prof and chm, dept of jour, Baylor Univ, Waco, Tex 
Burnam, Thomas B, inst, dept of Eng, Lewiston State Normal, Lewiston, Ida 
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*Bush, Chilton R, Ph D, prof and exec head, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford, 
University, Cal 
*Butler, Tyus, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
“— Tracy, prof, dir of pub and head, dept of bus ad, Berry Coll, Mount Berry, 


a 
Callaghan, Rosilia H, A B, BLS, librarian, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, 
University, La 
— E L, MS, prof and act head, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, 
owa 
— om R, MA, asst prof and dir of pub, dept of Eng, De Sales Coll, 
oledo, 
Campbell, Donald L, grad asst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Campbell, Laurence R, Ph D, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Carpenter, Edmund §, A B, inst, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Carroll, Eleanor, MS, asst prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
City 
Casey, John H, AM, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Casey, Ralph D, Ph D, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Cassidy, Thomas C, M A, inst, dept of Eng, St John’s Univ, Collegeville, Minn 
Cecka, Arnold F, asst prof and act head, dept of jour, Univ of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N D 
Certain, C C, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 
Chamberlain, John R, vis asso prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New 
York City 
Chaney, Mary L, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of Emporia, Emporia, Kan 
— Katharine, inst, dept of Eng, Platteville State Teachers Coll, Platte- 
ville, Wis 
a Mitchell V, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
is, Minn 
— L H, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, W Va Wesleyan Coll, Buckhannon, 
Va 
*Christian, Byron H, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash 
Christie, Annie M, asst prof, dept of Eng, Agnes Scott Coll, Decatur, Ga 
Christopher, W Scott, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Phillips Univ, Enid, Okla 
Chunn, Ellsworth, inst and chm bd of pub, dept of jour, Univ of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla (On leave in U S Army service) 
*Church, George F, M A, asso prof, dept of tech jour, Okla A and M Coll, Still- 
water, Okla 
Clark, Wesley C, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
*Clay, Roberta, MS, asso prof and dean of women, dept of Eng, Coll of Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark 
Clayton, Charles C, inst, dept of Eng, Lindenwood Coll, St Charles, Mo 
Cloney, William T, Jr, A B, asst prof, dept of Eng and jour, Northeastern Univ, 
Boston, Mass 
Coate, David O, prof and head, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, La Crosse, Wis 
— 4d J, AB, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel 
ill, N 
Coggeshall, Reginald, A M, asst prof and dir of news ser, dept of Eng, Univ of 
Maine, Orono, Me 
Cogswell, A C, B A, asst prof, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Mont 
*Colbert, Herschel M, BS, asst prof and dir of rad pub and prog, dept of Eng, 
Grinnell Coll, Grinnell, Iowa 
Cole, Harry L, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Mississippi State Coll, State College, Miss 
Coleman, E C, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Sul Ross State Teachers Coll, 
Alpine, Tex 
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ae Edward A, prof and dir, dept of jour, Colorado Woman’s Coll, Denver, 


Collier, Tarleton, M §, lect, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
— Fletcher, Jr, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Elon Coll, Elon College, 


Collins, George C, M S, prof and head, dept of jour, Wesleyan Coll, Macon, Ga 
——- | oe R, prof and head, dept of Eng, Manchester Coll, North Manches- 
ter, in 
Connor, J Edward, inst, dept of Eng jour and speech, Coll of St Francis, Joliet, Ill 
Cooke, C Ernest, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Virginia Intermont Coll, Bristol, Va 
Cooke, Paul, Ph D, prof, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Women, Chicago, IIl 
Cooney, John M, Ph D, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind 
Cooper, Berneice, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Superior, Wis 
Cooper, Charles P, AM, Litt D, emer prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, 
New York City 
Cooper, Cornelia E, asso prof, dept of Eng, Judson Coll, Marion, Ala 
*Cowan, Joseph B, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Tech Coll, Lubbock, Tex 
Cox, Florence E, M A, inst, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 
ae ge a J, prof and head, dept of Eng, Arkansas Polytech Coll, Russell- 
ville, Ar 
Crabtree, R A, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Craig, Ben R, asso prof, dept’ of Eng, Central Missouri State Teachers Coll, War- 
rensburg, Mo 
Crain, - a asst prof and supt of tech press, dept of Eng, Texas Tech Coll, Lub- 
bock, Tex 
Crawford, Horace D, inst, dept of Eng and jour, Franklin Coll, Franklin, Ind 
*Crawford, Robert P, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
ae* fs Ralph L, BS, prof and dean, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, 
Co 


Cross, Harold L, LL B, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Cuff, John, inst, dept of jour, St Thomas Coll, Scranton, Pa 
*Culmsee, Carlton F, Ph D, prof and dir of ext div and chm, dept of jour, Brig- 
ham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Cunliffe, John W, M A, Litt D, emer prof and emer dir, Pulitzer sch of jour, Co- 
lumbia Univ, New York City 
Cunningham, A B, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, 
Tex 
Cunningham, Charles, inst, dept of Eng, Louisiana State Normal Coll, Natchi- 
toches, 
Dahl, Borghild M, asso prof, dept of Eng, Augustana Coll, Sioux Falls, S D 
Daniel, D W, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Clemson Coll, Clemson, S C 
Daste, Verdun, A B, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
*Davidson, Kenneth W, M §, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
*Davis, Donald W, B A, asso prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State Col- 
lege, Pa 
Davis, Norris G, M A, grad asst, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
(On leave from Texas A and M) 
Davis, Richard S, B A, lect, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Davis, Walter S, prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 
Dean, Leon W, asst prof and dir of publica, dept of Eng, Univ of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt 
Susat tena C, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
*DeMotte, Sharley B, Mrs, M A, asso prof and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ball State 
Teachers Coll, Muncie, Ind 
Denton, James F, inst, dept of jour, State Coll of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
*DePass, Samuel C, LLB, prof and dean, sch of jour, Univ of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S C 
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Derryberry, Everett, prof and head, dept of lang and lit, Murray State Teachers 
Coll, Murray, Ky 

as 4 aetna W, Ph D, prof and chm, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berke- 
ey, 

Diamant, Ruth Witt, asst prof, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Teachers Coll, 
San Francisco, Cal 

*Dickinson, Burrus S, Ph D, president, Eureka Coll, Eureka, Ill 

Dittemore, Paul L, BS, inst and bull ed, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

— Biagio, M S, asso prof (part-time), dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 

ass 


*Doan, Edward N, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
(On leave as grad asst, Univ of Wisconsin, 1941-42) 
Donaldson, Robert F, inst and dir of pub, dept of Eng, South Georgia Teachers 
Coll, Statesboro, Ga 
*Donelson, Loren E, MS, prof, college ed and head, dept of ptg and rur jour, 
South Dakota State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Donnald, Elizabeth, asst prof, dept of Eng, Greenville Woman’s Coll of Furman 
Univ, Greenville, S C 
Douds, J B, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Albright Coll, Reading, Pa 
*Dowlin, Cornell M, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
*Drake, Lois M, MA, inst and dir of sch publica, dept of Eng, Eastern State 
Normal Sch, Madison, S D 
Drew, Helen L, prof, dept of Eng, Rockford Coll, Rockford, Ill 
*Drewry, John E, A M, prof and dean, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
Driscoll, Daniel Michael, A B, inst, dept of jour, Suffolk Univ, Boston, Mass 
Dugan, E B, M A, inst, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Mont 
*Duncan, Charles, B A, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Nevada, Reno, Nev 
Duncan, Joseph G, BS, inst and asst ed, dept of jour and pub, Michigan State 
Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
Dunham, Donald A, A B, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 
Dunn, J Arthur, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Woman’s Coll of the Univ of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N C 
Duval, Hattie B, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Southern Univ, Scotlandville, La 
*Ede, Hubert R, Ph B, asso prof, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 
*Eide, Richard B, M A, inst and dir of pub, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Mankato, Minn 
Ellard, Roscoe B, A M, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Elliot, Robert, A B, asst inst, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Cal 
*Emery, Edwin, A B, asst, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley, Cal 
*Emig, Elmer J, MA, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla 
Engels, Norbert, M A, inst, dept of jour, Saint Mary’s Coll, Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind 
English, Earl, M A, inst, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Evenson, Albert D, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 
Everest, H P, M A, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
*Fairbanks, Helen R, M A, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Saint Mary’s Coll, 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind 
Farley, Hugh D, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Carleton Coll, Northfield, Minn 
Fennell, Charles V, OP, MS, prof, dept of jour, Providence Coll, Providence, R I 
Ferris, Frederick L, M A, prof and head, div of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
Finley, Lester E, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Fitton, Mary Louise, inst and lib, dept of jour, Hanover Coll, Hanover, Ind 
*Flint, Leon N, A B, prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
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—— Paul A, AB, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, 
a 
ay Charles E, M A, asst and asst to the dir, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, 


Fogarty, Hugh A, A B, inst, sch of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Folk, Edgar E, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng, Wake Forest Coll, Wake Forest, N C 
eg a H, MA, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
s, Minn 
*Ford, James L C, M A, asst prof dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley, Cal 
Fordyce, Joseph W, AM, inst, dept of jour, Shepherd State Teachers Coll, Shep- 
herdstown, W Va 
Forrest, C Dorsey, A M, inst, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort Worth, Tex 
*Fort, Randolph L, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Foss, Robert H, inst and ed of news ser, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
*Foster, Ernest A, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal 
Foudy, Thomas, A B, inst, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Cal 
*Fox, Rodney, M §, inst, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Foxworthy, J A, AM, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Il 
Frederick, Charles R, MS, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill (On 
leave for U S Army service) 
Frederick, John T, M A, prof of mod let, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill 
Frederick, Walter, M A, asst and dir of news bur, dept of jour, Univ of California, 
Berkeley, Cal 
*Freeman, Martin, J, Ph D, asso prof in pre-jour spec, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, 
New York City 
Freeman, Lawrence, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Ohio Northern Univ, Ada, O 
*Frietas, Dolores, M A, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
*French, J Wymond, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*French, Roy L, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
— Helen, M §, inst, dept of jour, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stillwater, 
a 
Frost, David Clarence, B A, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Furr, Ray A, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Winthrop Coll, Rock Hill, S C 
Gaeth, Arthur, A B, inst, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Gage, James B, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Beloit Coll, Beloit, Wis 
Gaines, Clarence H, M A, prof, dept of Eng, St Lawrence Univ, Canton, N Y 
— George H, Ph D, vis prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
ity 
Gard, Wayne, M A, lect, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, Tex 
*Gardner, Braton R, LL B, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
College, Pa 
Gardner, Jessie, inst, dept of Eng, Shorter Coll, Rome, Ga 
Garst, Robert E, B Litt, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
City 
Gass, Sherlock B, Ph B, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
Gauerka, Ottilia M, Mrs, inst and dir of publica, dept of jour, Mount Mary Coll, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
*Geil, Lloyd H, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, 
Mich 
*Gerald, James Edward, M A, asso prof and act dean, sch of jour, Univ of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo 
Gergley, Emro J, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Mount St Joseph Coll Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gerling, George F, M A, asst, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley, Cal 
*Getzloe, Lester, A B, asst prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
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~- ae PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Washington Missionary Coll, Takoma 

ark, 

Gibson, Byron H, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Union Coll, Barbourville, Ky 

Gillard, R A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Niagara Univ, Niagara Falls, N Y 

Ginn, Mary L, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Greensboro Coll, Greensboro, N C 

Godfrey, George H, BS, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
(On leave as deputy state dir savings bond assn, U S Treasury) 

Gogeen. Katherine, BS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
owa 


= Marc N, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


Gore, George W, Ph D, prof and dean of instruct, A and I Coll, Nashville, Tenn 
— _ X, MA, prof, div of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa 
Gramley, Dale H, MS, asso prof and head of jour courses, dept of Eng, Lehigh 
Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
Greenwood, Walter, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Transylvania Coll, Lexington, 


Ky 
“Griffin, Charles, M BA, LL B, asst prof, dept of jour, Suffolk Univ, Boston, Mass 
Griffin, John A, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Georgia Sch of Tech, Atlanta, Ga 
*Grinstead, Frances D, AM, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo 
Gross, Milton E, M A, inst, dept of jour, Texas Coll of Mines, El Paso, Tex 
—a Max R, M BA, M Ed, prof and head, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Bos- 
ton, Mass 
— Frank W, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Iowa Wesleyan Univ, Mt Pleasant, 
owa 
Gunn, Sidney, asst prof, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
= — MA, inst, dept of Eng, Florida State Coll for Women, Talla- 
assee, 
Hy, Robert Murray, Ph D, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
ity 
— a Hamilton, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
r, Mic 
Hales, Wayne B, Ph D, prof, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Hall, Ernest W, part-time inst and alum sec, dept of Eng, Univ of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N M 
Hall, Robert C, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Hall, William E, part-time inst, dept of Eng, Univ of Toledo, Toledo, O 
Hamil, Harold, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
Hamilton, John Stuart, A M, asso prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
City (On leave as night ed, press branch, War dept, Washington, D C 
Hammargren, Russell J, M A, asso prof and chm, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, 
Denver, Col (On leave in U S Army service) 
Hanna, O M, MA, prof and head, dept of Eng, River Falls State Teachers Coll, 
River Falls, Wis 
Harding, Edwin B, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 
Hardy, C W, inst, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Mont 
*Harral, Stewart, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Harris, Charles H, Ph B, part-time inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
Harriss, Julian, BS, inst, dept of Eng, Univ of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
*Harsha, Wayne V, M A, part-time inst, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
Harvey, P Caspar, M A, prof, dept of Eng, William Jewell Coll, Liberty, Mo 
Hawkes, Herbert E, Ph D, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
City 
Hawkins, Lucy Rogers, M A, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
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Hay, Fanny A, BS, prof and head, dept of Eng, Adrian Coll, Adrian, Mich 
Heady, Ray A, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
— William L, asst, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexington, 
a 
Henry, Carl F H, MA, BD, inst, dept of Eng and speech, Wheaton Coll, Wheat- 
on, 
Henry, Ralph L, asst prof, dept of Eng, Carleton Coll, Northfield, Minn 
*Hepner, = AB, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, Brook- 
ings, 
= Harold H, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, 
a 


Herzog, C L, A B, mgr staff, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 

Hess, Maurice A, A M, prof, dept of Eng, McPherson Coll, McPherson, Kan 

Hewins, Kenneth F, M A, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Louisiana Poly Inst, 
Ruston, La 

— Linn B, BJ, inst, dept of Eng, Glenville State Teachers Coll, Glenville, 


a 
Hickman, Mildred E, asso prof, dept of Eng, Sioux Falls Coll, Sioux Falls, S D 
Hicks, —— MS, asst prof, dept of jour, State Coll of Washington, Pullman, 

Was 

*Higginbotham, Alfred Leslie, M A, prof, div of jour, Univ of Nevada, Reno, Nev 
Hoag, Robert, B A, lect, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Hochberger, Simon, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Univ of Miami, Miami, Fla 
Hodges, _ M, BA, inst, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexing- 

ton, Va 
Hoffman, L E, LL B, prof, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
Hoffman, William C, Jr, D J, lect, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
*Hofford, Herbert M, asst prof, dept of Eng, Rhode Island State Teachers Coll, 
Kingston, R I 
*Hollen, G Lynn, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, 
Holmes, George H, asst prof and dir of coll publica bur, dept of Eng, Iowa 
State Teachers Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Holmquist, H E, inst, dept of Eng, State Normal Sch, Cheney, Wash 
— roy M A, prof and head, dept of Eng, Panhandle A and M Coll, Good- 
well, Okla 
Homan, Helen Walker, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Notre Dame Coll of Staten 
Island, New York City 
Hong, N J, prof and head, dept of Eng, Pacific Lutheran Coll, Parkland, Wash 
Hopkins, Andrew W, prof and head, dept of ag jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wis 
Horne, Cecil, BA, prof and head, dept of jour, Texas Technological Coll, Lub- 
bock, Tex 
*Horgan, Gertrude M, A M, Ed M, inst, dept of jour, Fontbonne Coll, St Louis, Mo 
Horner, Warren B, asso prof, dept of Eng, Shepherd State Teachers Coll, Shep- 
herdstown, W Va 
Horth, Dudley, asst, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Hortin, L J, asso prof and dir of publica, dept of Eng, Murray State Teachers 
Coll, Murray, Ky 
*Host, David, M A, asst prof, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Hostetler, Helen P, MS, ed, Journal of Home Economics, Am Home Econ Assn, 
Washington, D C 
*Hotaling, Burton L, M A, inst, dept of jour, Tulane Univ, New Orleans, La 
*Housman, Robert L, Ph D, prof and exec head, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, 
Missoula, Mont (Visiting asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, 1941-42) 
Howard, Edith M, AB, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 
Howes, Royce, B A, inst, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 
Hoyt, Edwin Palmer, BA, inst, dept of Eng, Linfield Coll, McMinnville, Ore 
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Hughes, Paul, lect, dept of Eng, Univ of Louisville, Louisville, Ky 

Hughes, Raymond G, M A, inst, dept of Eng, West Liberty State Teachers Coll, 
West Liberty, W Va 

*Hughey, C Mart, MA, prof, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, California, Pa 

Hulten, Charles M, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

— Havelock, A B, prof and head, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, 


Hunter, J Stewart, M A, inst, div of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
“Hutchinson, Frank B, B A, prof, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 
— Paul, D D, Litt D, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, 
*Huth, Earl H, A M, asst prof, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Hyde, Grant M, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Irwin, Hugh, lect, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Irwin, Joseph J, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Albion Coll, Albion, Mich 
Isaacs, Norman, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
_— — D, PhD, asso prof, div of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
ia, Pa 
Jameson, Grace, prof, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 
Jaquith, Charles A, prof, dept of Eng, Talladega Coll, Talladega, Ala 
Jason, Frank G, consultant in photog, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Jennings, E Lucille, asst prof, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Farmville, Va 
"a ee Q, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, 


ome J Marinus, M A, emer prof, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, 


*Johnson, E Marion, M A, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Johnson, Icie F, inst and head, dept of jour, Baker Univ, Baldwin, Kan 
*Johnson, James G, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
*Johnson, Stanley, M A, dir of pub rel, Univ of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
Johnson, Tracy W, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
Johnston, Emery K, A M, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Jolley, Vivian D, inst, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, IIl 
—- — Fern, prof and head, dept of Eng, Nebraska Central Coll, Central 
ity, Ne 
*Jones, Donald Hugh, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Jones, Howard P, B A, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Jones, John Paul, M A, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 
Jones, Joseph L, B Litt, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Jones, Leslie Lee, Miss, MS, head of jour and dir of pub, dept of jour, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor Coll, Belton, Tex 
Jones, Ralph, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
— = W, LLB, MA, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, 
as 
Jones, Warren, A B, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Jordan, Lester, MS, asst prof and head, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, 
Dallas, Tex 
Keene, W L, asso prof, dept of Eng, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Coll, Rich- 
mond, Ky 
*Keep, Rosalind A, MA, asst prof and ed of publica, dept of Eng, Mills Coll, 
Oakland, Cal 
*Keith, Edgar T, BS, prof, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhat- 
tan, Kan 
Kelly, Blanche M, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Vincent, Mount 
St Vincent, N Y 
Kelly, Dana, M A, inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
*Kelly, Eric P, A M, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 
*Kempton, Willett Main, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
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Kennan, Clara B, asst prof, dept of Eng, Arkansas A and M Coll, Monticello, Ark 
aa | Fred W, BA, dir of jour lab, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, 
*Kennedy, Milton Boone, Ph D, prof and head, dept of lang lit and arts, Kentucky 
Wesleyan Coll, Winchester, Ky 
Kenner, Frederick, inst, dept of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
*Kernan, Margaret V, National Assn of School Secretaries, Salem, N J 
*Kildow, Fred L, B A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
King, Lauren A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, IIl 
King, Russell, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Univ of Tampa, Tampa, Fla 
= — V, MS, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapo- 
1s, 
~~ Paul C, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


‘a 
Knowland, Joseph, M A, inst, dept of Eng, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Cal 
*Kohles, George F, prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Dayton, Dayton, O 
Korstad, Esther R, BA, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 
*Kost, Kenneth K, A B, asst, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
*Krieghbaum, Hillier, M A, asso prof, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, 
Manhattan, Kan 
Krohne, Theodore, M A, aést prof, dept of Eng, Shurtleff Coll, Alton, Ill 
Kuhlman, G A, prof, dept of Eng, St John’s Coll, Winfield, Kan 
Kuykendall, Dean W, inst, dept of j jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
*Kvidera, Robert, Ph B, inst, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Lahr, Fred W, BA, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Lake, Carroll A, asst prof and dir, dept of jour, Suffolk Univ, Boston, Mass 
Lally, John P, inst, dept of Eng, Rosary Coll, River Forest, Ill 
Lane, Howard C, prof, dept of Eng, Cornell Coll, Mt Vernon, Iowa 
*Lane, Marcelle, Mrs, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, George Washington Univ, 
Washington, D C 
Langdon, Grace, inst, dept of ag jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Lashbrook, Ralph R, BS, asso prof, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, 
Manhattan, Kan (On leave for grad work, Univ of Wisconsin) 
*Lasher, George Starr, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
Lauck, ‘ Harold, BA, inst, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexing- 
ton, Va 
Lawrence, James E, LL B, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
Lawrence, Vera, A B, grad asst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Lawson, Jack F, inst in jour, sch of let and fine arts, Colorado Coll, Colorado 
Springs, Col 
Leach, F C, Jr, BA, inst, dept of Eng, Texas Wesleyan Coll, Fort Worth, Tex 
Lechleidner, Charles W, lect, dept of jour, Mount Mary Coll, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Lee, Alfred McClung, Ph D, asso prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
yaad and exec dir, Inst for Propaganda Analysis, 211 Fourth Ave, New York 
ity 
*Lee, Ulysses G, Jr, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Lincoln Univ, Lincoln Univ, Pa 
Lee, Virginia, B A, asst, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 
—— Roy, BJ, inst, dept of Eng, North Texas State Teachers Coll, Den- 
ton, Lex 
Leiter, Otho C, A B, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 
— = ht MS, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ar 
Letts, Jennett, BA, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, Denver, Col 
Lind, Karl G, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wittenberg Coll, Springfield, O 
a C, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Northern State Teachers Coll, Aber- 
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Since Marie Channing, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Salem Coll, Salem, 

a 

Lippert, Merton, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 

— Frederick N, B A, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 

—_s Helen Drusilla, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Vassar Coll, Poughkeepsie, 


Long, Alvin, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
Long, Camillus, prof, dept of Eng, St Vincent Coll, Latrobe, Pa 
*Long, Howard R, M A, inst and mgr Missouri Press Assn, sch of jour, Univ of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Loughran, Vernon F, M A, inst, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Col 
Lovett, Olive H, asso prof, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Bridgewater, Mass 
*Lowry, William L, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Lueck, Clemens E, inst, dept of Eng, Ripon Coll, Ripon, Wis 
Luker, Julia E, M A, prof and head, dept of Eng, McMurray Coll, Abilene, Tex 
Lumpkin, Bryan, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Lund, John V, AB, inst, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley, Cal 
Luskin, John, M A, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
*Luxon, Norval Neil, Ph D, asso prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
— C Maud H, asst prof, dept of Eng, Mount Holyoke Coll, South Hadley, 
ass 
*Lynch, M Elizabeth, A M, inst, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 
*MacDougall, Curtis D, Ph D, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, I 
—— gor, R R, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Fort Hays State Teachers Coll, Hays, 


an 
*Mackenzie, A Lawrence, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
McAnear, Frank E, prof, dept of Eng, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark 
McArthur, Richard N, consult in typog, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga 
McCann, Eleanor, A M, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal 
McChristy, Cleo, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Howard Payne Coll, Brownwood, Tex 
= James N, MBA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Washington Univ, St Louis, 
*McClure, Leslie W, M §, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
McCoy, Bruce R, A B, asso prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge, 
La 


*McCoy, John H, MS, jour dir, Santa Ana Jr Coll, Santa Ana, Cal (Act asst 
prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Jan-June 1942) 
*McDonald, F L, Ph D, prof and dir, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, 
Denton, Tex (On leave in U S Army service) 
McDonough, Julia G, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Minot, N D 
McEwen, George M, asst prof, dept of Eng, Colorado State Coll, Fort Collins, Col 
McGill, Charles J, prof, dept of jour, Boston Coll, Boston, Mass 
McGill, Ralph, lect, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
McGill, William M, prof and dir of stud publica, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, 
Austin, Tex 
McGilvra, Hugh E, prof, dept of Eng, Pacific Univ, Forest Grove, Ore 
McGinnis, Ralph J, asst prof, dept of Eng, Miami Univ, Oxford, O 
McKee, J H, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 
McKenzie, Mary, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Fredericksburg, Va 
*McKenzie, Vernon, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash (On leave with British Lib of Info, New York City) 
McKeon, Raymond J, inst, dept of Eng, Villanova Coll, Villanova, Pa 
McKinney, Chester A, A M, asso prof, div of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
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*McKissick, J Rion, M A, LL D, president (Former dean of sch of jour), Univ 
of South Carolina, Columbia, S C 
McLaughlin, Donald L, A M, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 
—— Marguerite, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 
McLeod, John A, prof, dept of Eng, Mars Hill Coll, Mars Hill, N C 
McMurry, George H, A B, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
McNeal, Blanche, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, Denver, Col 
*McNeil, Robert H, M A, asso, prof and dir of publica, Virginia Polytechnical Inst, 
Blacksburg, Va 
McPeak, Earl L, B J, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo : 
Mabee, Zell F, M A, asst prof, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Col 
Machesney, Robert J, A B, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Madden, —— MA, prof, dept of Eng, Saint Bonaventure Coll, Saint Bona- 
venture, N 


— Gaynor, asst prof and head, dept of jour, Long Island Univ, Brooklyn, 


*Mader, Joseph H, A M, asso prof, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Magill, Helen L, prof and head, dept of Eng, Whitworth Coll, Spokane, Wash 
Magoon, Marian W, PhD, asso prof, dept of Eng, Michigan State Normal Coll, 

Ypsilanti, Mich é 
—. | A, PhD, asso prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
lege, Pa 
Malcolm, Ruth, M A, prof and head, dept of Eng and div of arts and sciences, 
Cameron State Agr Coll, Lawton, Okla 
Manning, Channing, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Mansfield, Robert S, M A, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
*Marbut, Frederick B, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 
*Margaret Agnes, Sister, A B, prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio, Mount St Joseph, O 

*Maria Teresa, Sister, St Mary’s Coll, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind 
Markel, Lester, B Litt, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
— _ Florence, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Nebraska State Teachers Coll, 

eru, Neb 
Martin, Samuel A, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Bessie Tift Coll, Forsyth, Ga 

*Marvin, Dwight, lect, dept of Eng, Russell Sage Coll, Troy, N Y 

*Marvin, K R, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Mary Anne Leona, Sister, AM, inst, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Women, 

Chicago, II 
*Mary Celestine, Sister, MA, prof and dir, dept of jour, Loretto Heights Coll, 
Loretto, Col 
Mary Chrysantha, Sister, M A, prof, dept of Eng jour and speech, Coll of St 
Francis, Joliet, Tl 
*Mary Digna, Sister, M A, inst, dept of Eng-jour, Coll of St Scholastica, Duluth, 
inn 
me ~— Sister, asso prof, dept of Eng, Immaculate Heart Coll, Los An- 
es, 
Mary Eunicia, Sister, asst inst, dept of Eng-jour, Clarke Coll, Dubuque, Iowa 
Mary : Sister, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of Oklahoma, Guth- 
rie, Okla 
Mary Genevieve Hogan, Sister, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Marymount 
Coll, Salina, Kan 
Mary yy Sister, prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more, 
Mary Irma, Sister, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll, Chicago, Ill 
Mary Josephine, Sister, M A, inst, dept of jour, St Mary’s-of-the-Woods, St 
Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Ind 
*Mary Judith, Sister, M A, prof, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 
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ay ee, Sister, B V M, dir of pub, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Wom- 

en, Chicago, 

Mary Mandora, Sister, inst, dept of Eng, Loretto Coll, El Paso, Tex 

Mary Octavia, Sister, inst, dept of Eng and jour, Clarke Coll, Dubuque, Iowa 

Mary Paulinus, Sister, inst, dept of Eng, Marywood Coll, Scranton, Pa 

Many Soeeue Sister, BVM, inst, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Women, 
icago, 

a Sister, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Women, 
icago, 

*Mary Regina, Sister, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Regis Coll, Weston, Mass 

Mary Rose, Sister, inst, dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Okla 

*Mary Seraphim, Sister, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of St Francis, Joliet, Il 

Mary Theresa, Sister, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Marylhurst Coll, Marylhurst, Ore 

*Mason, Edward F, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Iowa 
——, Cy. Ph D, asso prof and chm, dept of jour, New York Univ, New 
ork City 
*Massey, Dyar E, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
——e Robert W, inst, dept of Eng, Indiana State Teachers Coll, Terre Haute, 
Matheson, Belle S, asst prof, dept of Eng, Beaver Coll, Jenkinstown, Pa 
Mattison, Walter, LL B, lect, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Maurer, Wesley H, AB, BS, BJ, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 
Maxfield, Ezra Kempton, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Washington and Jefferson Coll, 
Washington, Pa 
Maxwell, Ellsworth, B S, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
*Medlin, Calvin J, MS, inst and grad mgr of stud publica, dept of ind jour and 
ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
a. — J, Litt B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
ame, 
Meek, Mary J, prof, dept of Eng, Eastern Montana State Normal Sch, Billings, 
ont 
Melton, Quinby, A B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
—— ne E, PhD, prof and dir, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, 
— Luther, A B, inst, dept of jour, San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, 


Meyers, Lewis, BS, asst, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
= H Boone, M §, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, 
a 
*Mickelson, Siegfried, M A, vis asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
Middleton, Alan, inst, dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Milbourn, A B, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
Miller, DeLaskie, lect, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
*Miller, Douglass W, MA, Litt D, prof and asst to dean, sch of jour, Syracuse 
Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Miller, J P, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Miller, Margaret A, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Southwestern Coll, Winfield, Kan 
Miller, Robert E, inst, dept of Eng, Intermountain Coll, Helena, Mont 
Mitchell, S Sherman, lect, dept of Eng, Whitman Coll, Walla Walla, Wash 
Mittinger, Eugene, asst prof, dept of Eng, John Carroll Univ, Cleveland, O 
Moberly, Louise, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Central State Coll, Edmond, Okla 
Mohr, Eunice C, BS, librarian, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Molinoff, Katherine Rochmis, inst, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York City 
Montgomery, O M, MA, inst, dept of Eng, Texas Coll of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex 


; 
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*Moore, William M, M A, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
*Moravec, Charles J, A B, asst and asst news ed, dept of jour, Lehigh Univ, Bethle- 
hem, Pa 
Morelock, Thomas C, A M, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Morgan, Howard C, asst prof, dept of Eng, Earlham Coll, Richmond, Ind 
Morley, Alonzo J, Ph D, prof, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Morris, W E, Jr, asst prof and dir of pub rel, dept of Eng, Univ of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla 
Morrison, Joseph L, A B, inst, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
NC 


*Mott, Frank Luther, Ph D, prof and dir, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 
Mountjoy, Harry, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Panhandle A and M Coll, 
Goodwell, Okla 
Mulder, Arnold, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Kalamazoo Coll, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Munkhof, Soren, A B, inst, sch of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Murphy, Ella, Ph D, inst, dept of Eng, Winona State Teachers Coll, Winona, Minn 
Murphy, Joseph P, BS, inst, sch of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Murphy, Lawrence W, A M, Litt D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Myers, Joseph S, B A, emer prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O (Mid- 
dletown Journal, Middletown, O) 
*Nafziger, Ralph O, Ph D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
(On leave studying international communications, Washington, D C, 1941-42) 
Nageley, Frank A, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
Nair, Bertha Virginia, AM, prof and chm, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Clarion, Pa 
Nash, John H, LL D, Litt D, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Neal, Kathleen, inst, dept of Eng, Texas Wesleyan Coll, Fort Worth, Tex 
Neal, Robert M, Ph M, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Neff, Merlin L, PhD, prof and head, dept of Eng, Walla Walla Coll, College 
Place, Wash 
Nelson, Claud D, Jr, A B, asst, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Nelson, David T, prof, dept of Eng, Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa 
Neptune, M Mae, inst, dept of Eng, Spelman Coll, Atlanta, Ga 
Newman, Elizabeth, prof and head, dept of Eng, Belhaven Coll, Jackson, Miss 
Nichol, Fred, inst, dept of Eng, Yankton Coll, Yankton, S D 
a Elizabeth, prof, dept of Eng, MacMurray Coll for Women, Jacksonville, 
Nichols, P O, inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
*Nixon, Raymond B, M A, prof and chm, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga 
Norman, Ralph, M A, inst, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
Nute, James C, A B, lect, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 
*O’Brien, Harry R, M A, lect, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
O’Brien, J F Regis, prof, dept of Eng, St Francis Coll, Loretto, Pa 
O’Connell, William V, asst prof, dept of Eng, Battle Creek Coll, Battle Creek, 
Mich 
O’Connor, Jack, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
O’Day, Thomas J, inst, dept of jour, State Coll of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
O’Dell, DeForest, Ph D, inst, dept of jour, Edgewood Park Coll, Greenwich, Conn 
O’Keefe, Maurice, lect, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
Oldt, Esther A, inst, dept of Eng, Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, O 
Olmsted, R E, inst, dept of Eng, Evansville Coll, Evansville, Ind 
*Olson, Kenneth E, M A, prof and dean, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, 
Orr, Edward B, prof, dept of Eng, Principia Coll, Elsah, Ml 
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~~ te G, MA, prof and dir, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton 

uge, 

Osborn, Mary E, asst prof, dept of Eng, Hood Coll, Frederick, Md 

*Osenburg, Frederic C, Ph D, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich 

Osgood, Lucian A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Mississippi State Coll for Women, 
Columbus, Miss 

*O’Sullivan, J L, B J, prof and dean, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 

Otto, Robert L, A B, inst, jour cour eve div, Xavier Univ, Cincinnati, O 

*Outland, Ethel R, M A, prof, dept of jour, Coe Coll, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

— Q, MA, prof and chm, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Wayne, 

e 

Paine, Paul M, Litt D, lect, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

Parker, J Roy, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N C 

Parsons, Richard T, Ed M, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Lock Haven, Pa 

Passons, Thomas L, M A, prof and head, dept of Eng, Tennessee Polytechnic Inst, 
Cookeville, Tenn 

Patridge, Eileen, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 

*Patterson, Helen M, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

Pendleton, Paul E, asst prof, dept of Eng, Otterbein Coll, Westerville, O 

Perrier, Hector, A B, inst, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 

*Perry, J Douglas, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 

Peters, Ralph L, BS, lect, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 

Pettitt, Joseph I, Ph D, lect, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 

— Irving, Ph B, J D, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 


*Phillips, George H, MS, asst prof, dept of Eng, Kansas State Teachers Coll, Em- 

poria, Kan 
Pidgeon, Samuel, B A, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Piercy, Joseph W, B A, emer prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*Pike, Lawrence L, M A, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
Pitkin, Walter B, A B, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 
Pitt, Page, MS, prof, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 
Pittman, C L, PhD, asso prof, dept of Eng and jour, Furman Univ, Greenville, 


sc 
Platt, Charles M, MS, inst, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhat- 
tan, Kan 
*Plummer, C F, M A, inst, dept of jour, Ventura Jr Coll, Ventura, Cal 
*Plummer, L Niel, Ph D, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Ky 
Plunkett, F W, Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Arkansas State Coll, Jonesboro, 
Ark 
Pole, James T, M A, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Slippery Rock, Pa 
Polk, George W, BA, lect, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 
*Pollard, James E, Ph D, prof and dir, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, O 
*Polyzoides, Adamantios Th, LL B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
*Pope, Virginia, M A, inst, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stillwater, 


Okla 
Porter, Wilford D, MS, asst prof and col ed, dept of jour, Utah State Agr Coll, 
Logan, Utah 
Portmann, Victor R, BJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
*Pouncey, Truman, B J, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Power, Esther, asso prof, dept of Eng, Southern Illinois State Normal Univ, Car- 
bondale, Til 
Powers, Francis J, B A, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill 
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Powers, Murray, part-time inst, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 
*Pownall, Frederick M, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Iowa 
a Ruth W, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Oklahoma Coll for Women, Chickasha, 


Price, /._ R, inst in agr jour, dept of Eng, Virginia Polytechnic Inst, Blacks- 
burg, Va 

*Price, Frank James, M A, inst, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

*Price, Granville C, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Tex 

Price, Jack, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

Pringle, Henry F, A B, prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 

*Prochazka, Otto W, BA, inst, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State College, 
Pa 

Pryor, Genevieve Jackson, B A, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of St Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minn 

Pusey, Merlo J, AB, lect, dept of jour, George Washington Univ, Washington, 
DC 


Rae, Arne G, BS, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Raines, J M, prof, dept of Eng, Missouri Valley Coll, Marshall, Mo 
Ransom, Elmer, BS, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
Rasmussen, R H, asst prof, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Ratcliffe, Harland R, BS, inst, dept of jour, Suffolk Coll, Boston, Mass 
*Rathbone, Henry B, Litt B, emer prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
City 
Rathuck, James N, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Trinity Univ, Waxahachie, Tex 
*Ray, Grace E, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Ray, Royal H, MA, inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens O (On leave for grad 
study at Columbia Univ, 1941-42) 
*Reck, W Emerson, A B, dir of pub rel, Colgate Univ, Hamilton, N Y 
*Reddick, DeWitt C, Ph D, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Tex 
(Vis asso prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ first semester, 1941-42) 
*Reed, aa I, Ph D, prof and dir, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, 
W Va 
Reeves, Russell H, BS, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 
Rehor, Charles F, M A, inst, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 
Reiley, Edmond P, BS, inst, eve course in jour, Villanova Coll, Villanova, Pa 
Reinsch, Leonard, A B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
Richard, Margaret Cossé, MS, prof, dept of jour, Coll of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N Y 
Richards, Frances, asst prof, dept of Eng, Western Kentucky State Teachers Coll, 
Bowling Green, Ky 
*Ridings, J Willard, MA, prof and head, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort 
Worth, Tex 
Ridings, Paul O, AM, inst, dept of jour, Midland Coll, Fremont, Neb 
*Riegel, O W, M A, prof and dir, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lex- 
ington, Va 
Rigler, — C, MJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, Den- 
ton, Lex 
*Rinehart, George R, M A, grad asst, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wis 
Riordan, Leo T, inst, dept of Eng, St Joseph’s Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 
Roberts, Emmett E, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Bethany Coll, Bethany, W Va 
Robertson, Nathan W, A B, lect, dept of jour, George Washington Univ, Washing- 
ton, D C 
*Rockwell, Jane, B A, inst, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, 


Kan 
*Rogers, Charles E, MS, AM, prof and chm, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 
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Rogers, Ernest, BS, lect, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

Rogers, Lee, A B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

Rollison, William D, LLM, prof, dept of law and jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind 

Rooks, Dale, A B, inst, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 

Roop, Joseph E, asst prof, dept of Eng, Alabama Polytechnic Inst, Auburn, Ala 

Root, Robert W, MS, lect, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 

Roper, Elmo, asst prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York City 

Ropkey, Noble, B A, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 

Ropp, R L, prof, dept of Eng, Louisiana State Normal Coll, Natchitoches, La 

“Rosenthal, Irving, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of City of New York, New York City 

Rothermel, J F, inst, dept of Eng, Howard Coll, Birmingham, Ala 

Rowland, Paul, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, MacMurray Coll, Jacksonville, Ill 

Royalty, Paul, asso prof, dept of Eng, Illinois State Normal Univ, Normal, III 

Ruder, Melvin, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N D 

Rugh, A Douglas, asst prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 

er: C Phillips, A B, prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 

— J * es Ph D, prof and dir, dept of Eng, Dakota Wesleyan Univ, Mitch- 
ell, 

Russell, Richard A, A B, lect, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 

*Ryan, Calvin T, AM, EdM, prof and head, dept of languages, State Teachers 
Coll, Kearney, Neb 

Ryan, Milo S, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 

Ryan, T K, AB, inst, dept of Eng, Coll of St Thomas, St Paul, Minn 

Ryther, Thomas C, A M, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 

*Sanders, Charles L, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Sanford, Harold W, A B, inst news writ, dept of Eng ext div, Univ of Rochester, 
Rochester, N Y 

Sargent, Kate Lewis, Mrs, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Tufts Coll, Medford, Mass 

Scammell, John C, A B, prof, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

Scarritt, Charles W, BJ, teach asst, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

Schallo, Frank H, BS, inst, dept of Eng, Oklahoma Baptist Univ, Shawnee, Okla 

Schenk, Harry S, B A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Schlegel, Dorothea L, M A, inst, dept of jour, Texas Coll of Mines, El Paso, Tex 

Schlimgen, Eleanor, asst prof, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Vincent, Mount St 
Vincent, N Y 

Schlitt, Peter J, inst, dept of Eng, St Mary’s Univ of San Antonio, San Antonio, 


ex 

Schonberger, Robert T, M A, prof and head, dept of Eng, dir of pub, State Normal 
and Industrial Sch. Ellendale, N D 

Schooley, Frank E, BS, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, III 

Schooley, Herschel, B J, inst, dept of jour, Hardin-Simmons Univ, Abilene, Tex 

Schuster, M Lincoln, B Litt, asso, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
City 

Schwingle, Everett, asst ext ed, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, 
Mich 

Schwinn, Bonaventure, Rev, prof and dir, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, 
Kan 

Scott, E B, Ph D, act prof, dept of Eng, Trinity Univ, Waxachachie, Tex 

Seaman, Gerald L, BS, inst, dept of Eng, North Dakota Agr Coll, Fargo, N D 

Seely, Frederick F, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Allegheny Coll, Meadville, Pa 

Segal, Eugene, A B, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 

Seil, Manning David, BS, asso, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill (On leave 
in U S Army service) 

— James C, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, 

a 
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—_, + A, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
phia, Pa 

Shaner, Earl L, BS, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 
— Eugene Webster, A M, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, 


ian Norman, A B, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 

— Rebekah, prof and head, dept of Eng, Elizabethtown Coll, Elizabethtown, 
‘a 

Sheehan, Paul V, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal _ 

— Fred M, MS, asso prof in chg, dept of jour, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, 


Shideler, Paul, lect, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Shields, Thomas C, A B, inst, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, University, La 
(On leave in U S Army service) 

— M M, Miss, asst, dept of Eng, Northwestern State Teachers Coll, Alva, 


a 

Shoemaker, Elsie, M A, prof, dept of Eng lang and lit, Southwestern State Teach- 
ers Coll, Weatherford, Okla 

Short, Frank, BS, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Shuford, Cecil E, MS, inst and dir of pub, dept of Eng, North Texas State Teach- 
ers Coll, Denton, Tex 

*Siebert, Frederick S, J D, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, II 

Siegfried, Laurance B, A B, asso prof, ptr to the Univ and mng dir Orange Pub 
Co, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

*Sim, John Cameron, M A, asst prof and univ ed, dept of Eng, Univ of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N H 

*Simmons, George E, M A, prof, dept of jour, asst dean, Coll of Arts and Sciences, 
Tulane Univ, New Orleans, La 

*Simmons, John O, 945 Maryland Ave, Syracuse, N Y 

— Stephen G, A M, Litt D, prof, dept of Eng, Muhlenberg Coll, Allentown, 


Sims, Harris G, LL B, inst, dept of jour, Florida Southern Coll, Lakeland, Fla 

Slattery, Philla, A M, inst, dept of jour, Mundelein Coll for Women, Chicago, Ill 

Slaughter, Eugene E, AM, asso prof, dept of Eng, Southeastern State Teachers 
Coll, Durant, Okla 

Slaughter, William R, asso prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill 


Smart, Walter K, Ph D, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Iil 
Smiley, William F, A B, part-time inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, O 
*Smith, A Clarence, A M, prof, dept of jour, Baylor Univ, Waco, Tex 
*Smith, C R F, MS, asso prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
Smith, Florence L, asso prof, dept of Eng, San Diego State Teachers Coll, San 
Diego, Cal 
*Smith, Henry Ladd, M A, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
Smith, Huber W, MS, asst prof, dept of Eng, Indiana State Teachers Coll, Terre 
Haute, Ind 
Smith, Oliver R, A B, inst, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Smith, Paul, inst, dept of Eng, American Univ, Washington, D C 
Smith, Raymond G, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Valley City, N D 
Smith, W Gordon, BS, consultant, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Snyder, Cecil, M A, prof of graph jour and dir news bur, sch of jour, Univ of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Snyder, Martha, dir of pub rel, Mary Washington Coll, Fredericksburg, Va 
Solve, Melvin T, prof and head, dept of Eng, Univ of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
Sonnichsen, Margaret, asst, dept of jour, Univ of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 
Sorenson, Carl W, BS, grad asst, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, pas Iowa 
Soth, Lauren K, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Spearman, Walter, A M, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill N C 
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Spencer, Herman Wallace, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Alma Coll, Alma, Mich 
*Spencer, M Lyle, Ph D, LL D, Litt D, prof and dean, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse, N Y 
Spohn, George W, Ph D, prof and chm, dept of Eng, St Olaf Coll, Northfield, Minn 
— — R, PhD, prof and head, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, In- 
a, Pa 
Stapleton, E R, Mrs, prof, dept of Eng, Harding Coll, Searcy, Ark 
Starbuck, Kathryn H, prof, dept of Eng, sec of coll, prof of law, Skidmore Coll, 
Saratoga Springs, N Y 
Steckman, Lillian, prof and chm, dept of Eng, McKendree Coll, Lebanon, Ill 
Steele, Robert E, A B, inst and pub dir, dept of Eng, Roanoke Coll, Salem, Va 
—— John E, MS, prof and chm, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, 


— Arthur L, BS, prof and dean, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, 

ont 

Stone, Ferdinand F, M A, JSD, lect, dept of jour, Tulane Univ, New Orleans, La 

Storm, John M, inst, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, O 

Stoughton, Clarence C, M A, prof, dept of Eng, president of the coll, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran Coll, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N Y 

oe am Ph D, prof and head, dept of Eng, Queens-Chicora Coll, Charlotte, 


Straw, Windsor A, BS, asst prof and supt of ptg, dept of ptg and rur jour, South 
Dakota State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Street, Paul, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Northern Illinois State Teachers Coll, DeKalb, 


Ill 

*Strickland, Gladys, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Campbell Coll, Buies Creek, N C 

Stroh, M, Margaret, Ph D, prof and head, div of Eng lang and lit, Wilson Teachers 
Coll, Washington, D C 

Stuller, Ralph Porter, B A, inst, dept of Eng, Linfield Coll, McMinnville, Ore 

*Sudrann, Jean, A M, asst, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Norton, Mass 

Sugden, H W, asst prof, dept of Eng, Duke Univ, Durham, N C 

= William A, M Ph, prof, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, 

is 

Sutlive, W Kirk, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

*Sutton, Albert A, MA, act asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, II 

Swallow, Edgar Allen, Ph D, inst, dept of Eng, Univ of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
NM 


Swanson, Charles E, inst, dept of Eng, San Diego State Coll, San Diego, Cal 
*Swindler, William F, M A, asst prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 
Tanner, Guy W, lab asst and plant supt Campus Pub Co, sch of jour, Univ of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Taylor, Alva P, prof and head, dept of Eng, Chico State Coll, Chico, Cal 
Taylor, E Ruth, asst prof, dept of Eng, Northern Illinois State Teachers Coll, 
DeKalb, Ill 
Taylor, Jean E, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, East Radford, Va 
Taylor, Vernon W, prof and dir, dept of jour, Colorado Woman’s Coll, Denver, Col 
*Taylor, William D, Jr, M A, prof and chm, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 
*Telfel, Emil L, M A, prof and dir, dept of jour, Loyola Univ of South, New Or- 
leans, La 
Temple, Emma K, asso prof, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York City 
Tenney, Mae A, PhD, prof and head, dept of Eng, Greenville Coll, Greenville, Il 
*Teresa Aloyse, Sister, M A, prof, dept of jour, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Coll, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 
Thacher, W F Goodwin, M A, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Thackrey, Russell I, MS, prof and chm, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
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aa mr ae A, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Arkansas, Fayette- 
Vv 

*Thayer, Frank, M A, JD, prof and lect on law of the press, sch of jour, Univ of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
*Theiss, Lewis E, Ph B, Litt D, prof, dept of Eng, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 
Thiel, Leo, prof, dept of Eng, Washington Missionary Coll, Takoma Park, Md 
Thompson, John W, A B, lect, dept of jour, George Washington Univ, Washington, 
*Thompson, Paul J, M BA, prof and chm, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Tex 
= C, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, West Virginia State Coll, Institute, 
a 


Thornton, Howard, inst, dept of econ and jour, dir of publica, Oklahoma City 
Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Timm, Charlotte Palmer, A B, inst, dept of Eng, Cleary Coll, Ypsilanti, Mich 

*Tippett, H M, MA, prof, dept of Eng, Emmanuel Missionary Coll, Berrien 
Springs, Mich 

— Richard L, A B, asst prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

ity 

— Margaret, B A, teach fell, dept of jour, Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll, Bel- 
ton, lex 

Tomlinson, Douglas, LLB, lect, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort Worth, 


Tex 
Tonsing, Evan, lect, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
Townsley, J Boyd, A B, lect, dept of jour, Univ of South Dakota, Vermillion, S D 
Trevethick, David R, prof, dept of Eng, Weber Coll, Ogden, Utah 
*Trotzig, Elmer G, A M, asso prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S D 
*Trout, Clement E, MS, prof, ed and head, dept of publica, dept of Eng and jour, 
Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stillwater, Okla 
*Tucker, Willis C, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
*Tull, Clyde, AM, Litt D, prof, dept of Eng, Cornell Coll, Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Turnbull, George S, M A, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Turrentine, P W, prof and head, dept of Eng, Henderson State Teachers Coll, 
Arkadelphia, Ark 
Twomey, Thomas, A B, inst, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Cal 
Ulerich, William K, B A, inst, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State College, 


Pa 
— mg AM, asso prof, dept of Eng, Florida State Coll for Women, Talla- 
assee, 
*Vance, Ulysses S, Jr, A B, univ ed, Univ of Akron, Akron, O 
Van Sooy, Neal, A B, lect, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 
Vest, Eugene B, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Monmouth Coll, Monmouth, Ill 
Topeka, Kan 
Vining, Robert E, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 
Wabnits, William S, A B, asst prof, sch of app arts, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, 
*Wagner, Paul H, AM, inst, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*Walden, H E, inst, dept of jour, Louisiana Coll, Pineville, La (On leave in U S 
Army service) 
*Waldrop, A Gayle, M A, prof, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Col 
Walker, B R, M A, lect, dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Wallace, Lawrence A, M §, asst prof, dept of Eng, De Paul Univ, Chicago, Tl 
Walton, Ruth F, BA, grad asst, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Wank, Francis J, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
Wardlow, Frank H, inst, dept of jour, Univ of South Carolina, Columbia, S C 
Waring, Houston, B A, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, Denver, Col 
*Watson, Elmo Scott, M §, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
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Watson, Harold F, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Simpson Coll, Indianola, Iowa 
Wean, Blanche M, M A, inst, dept of Eng, Central Normal Coll, Danville, Ind 
Weatherly, Edward H, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, McKendre Coll, Lebanon, III 
Weaver, Edwin L, inst, dept of Eng, Huntington Coll, Huntington, Ind 
Weber, wom B, BA, inst, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexing- 
ton, Va 
Webster, David H, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Whitewater State Teachers Coll, 
Whitewater, Wis 
Weems, J E, inst, dept of Eng, Abilene Christian Coll, Abilene, Tex 
a Clifford F, M A, asst prof, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, 


Weniger, Charles E, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Pacific Union Coll, Angwin, Cal 
Werry, — R, AM, inst, dept of Eng, Washington and Jefferson Coll, Wash- 
ington, Pa 
West, V Royce, Ph D, asso prof and head, dept of for lang, Municipal Univ of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb 
Whidden, Reginald W, asst prof, dept of Eng, Denison Univ, Granville, O 
*Whipple, Leon R, M A, prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York Cit 
White, Harold E, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, North Central Coll, Naperville, Ill 
= Paul W, MS, asst prof, Pulitzer sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
ity 
*Whitlow, Samuel E, A M, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A and M Coll, 
Stillwater, Okla 
Wiggins, Richard H, AM, asso prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton 


Rouge, La 
*Wild, “x Wesley, M Ph, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgan- 
town, a 
*Wilde, Louise K, M A, lect, dept of Eng, Rockford Coll, Rockford, Ill 
Wildhagen, Arthur N, M A, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Wilkerson, Marcus M, Ph D, prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge 
La (On leave as vis prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, first semester, 1941-42) 
*Williams, Judson F, M A, asst prof and dir of pub, dept of jour, Texas Coll of 
Mines, El Paso, Tex 
Williamson, Lila, BS, grad asst, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Wilson, — H, PhD, prof and chm, dept of Eng, Susquehanna Univ, Selins- 
grove, Pa 
Wilson, Elmo C, M A, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
(On leave with Com on Coord of Info, Washington, D C, 1941-42) 
Wilson, Eloise, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
Wilson, Quintus C, B A, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
Wise, Boyd A, prof, dept of Eng, Lincoln Memorial Univ, Harrogate, Tenn 
Wolfrom, Elmer Bertram, inst, dept of Eng, Florida Southern Coll, Lakeland, Fla 
——— E, MS, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evans- 
ton, 
*Wood, Harry E, Jr, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, O 
Woodall, Allen E, Ph D, jour dir, dept of Eng, Moorhead State Teachers Coll. 
Moorhead, Minn 
*Wright, Charles A, M A, asst prof and dir of under publica, dept of jour, Temple 
Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
Wright, Frank S, BS, lect, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Wright, Josef F, A B, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Wright, Joseph A, AM, prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Wright, W F, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 
Wynn, Afton T, BH E, tutor, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Tex 
Young, John V, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
*Zimmerman, J F, AM, asst prof, dept of Eng, Washburn Municipal Univ of 
Topeka, Topeka, Kan 
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